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The La Salle Coupe 


Ch DD 
war’ Vay CAN AND CANNOT BUY 


When it comes to motor cars, there are some thingsthat money —_—_ more than thirty years of progression—that none other 
can and cannot buy. * * Money can buy size and horsepower _ bestow quite the same degree of superiority. » » Whiche' 
and fitments and trimmings—but it cannot, alone and un- car you choose from the Royal Family of Motordom- 
aided, procure a reputation. » » That is inherent in the prod- whether the new La Salle, the new Cadillac or the 
uct itself—and only time and effort and attainment can put _—Cadillac-Fleetwood—you can drive it with the definite kn 
it there.  « Cadillac’s relation to the motor car industry has _— edge that it deserves the highest respect a motor car 
long since established it as the accepted standard for those _ receive. » For Cadillac has endeavored more earnestly 
who desire to go beyond the conventionally good.» + So _ever, in its current creations, to widen the gap betwee! 
firm is this Cadillac reputation—so faultlessly buttressed by | Royal Family of Motordom and all other cars in the w: 


[ASALLE ‘1175 - CADILLAC 1645 - &/ZZ-FLEETWOOD ‘2415 


Prices list at Detroit, subject to change without notice. Special equipment extra. Monthly payments to suit your purse on the G. M. Installment Plan. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY OF MOTORDOM 
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CERTIFIED INTERVIEW WITH 
F.D. CUMMINGS, DISTRICT PROD. SUPT., 
SKELLY OIL CO., INC., TULSA, OKLA. 


OR 40 YEARS, F. D. Cummings 
has been getting gas and oil out 

of the ground. And today a big 1936 
Plymouth helps him superintend pro- 
duction at 140 Skelly oil wells. 

“Thecompany gavememy choice,” 
says Mr. Cummings, “‘and I picked 
Plymouth. I drive3,000 milesa month 
all over these oil fields...and my 
Plymouth’s comfort and ease of han- 
dling are real blessings. 

“Hydraulic brakes and a Safety- 
Steel body decided me on Plymouth 

.. 1 want no part of accidents. 

“And with perfect engineering... 
no wonder it’s so economical to run!”” 

You may not do one-third the driv- 
ing Mr. Cummings does. But you do 
want the safety, comfort, economy 
and reliability Plymouth gives. 

Drive it... try out this big, new 
Plymouth. Just ask your Chrysler, 
Dodge or DeSoto dealer to arrange it. 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


EASY TO BUY 


Plymouth is priced with the low- 
est...and Plymouth terms are as 
low as the lowest! You can buy a 
big, new Plymouth for as little as 
$25 a month. The Commercial 
Credit Company has made avail- 
able to all Chrysler, Dodge and 
De Soto dealers low finance terms 
that make Plymouth easy to buy. 


3510 


And up, list at factory, Detroit. Special equip.extra 
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**THERE’S NO VIBRATION ina Plymouth. It’s all 


absorbed by Floating Power engine mountings.” 


(Above) MR. CUMMINGS contrived a rear 
wheel pulley for his Plymouth. It reels in 
plumb line...sounds oil well depth. 


(Left) ““THIS OIL FIELD COUNTRY sure 
makes a driver thankful for Plymouth’s 
stamina and comfort,”saysMr.Cummings. 





, : ae : : 
AT ONE OF THE 140 WELLS.. -with the Plymouth he selected, Mr. Cuciaie se claallads super- 
intendent, says, ‘‘I feel safe in Plymouth...with its Safety-Steel body and 100 Hydraulic brakes!” 


e TUNE IN ED WYNN TUESDAY NIGHTS, 8:30 E. S.T., N.B.C. RED NETWORK...““GULLIVER THE TRAVELER”’ 


PLYMOUTH cacarcars 
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Garters and 
Suspenders 


“FEEL AS COOL AS THEY LOOK” 


It would be an exaggeration to 
say that these new, cool ‘Polar 
Bear” Summer Garters and 
“Free-Swing” Suspenders by 
Paris are as refreshing as a 
splashing plunge or a shivery 
shower. But we do say that 
they’ll help you “beat the heat’’ 
. . in smart style and perfect 
comfort. Get a few pairs on our 
“say-so” ... but be sure you 
say “Paris” when you do so. 


“Free-Swing” Suspenders $1—$1.50 
"Can't Skid Off Your Shoulders’’ 


Paris Garters 50c—$1 
‘No Metal Can Touch You”’ 


A. Stein & Company + Chicago « New York 
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DOCTOR’S SYMPHONY: We _ appreciate 
having an item about us appear in your mag- 
azine; but a correction is necessary. 

Your correspondent stated: “58 times in 
ten years a group of doctors have forsaken 
stethoscopes” etc. 

During our ten years we have got together 
several hundred times, since our season be- 
gins in September and ends in June during 
which time we rehearse on Thursday eve- 
nings. 

Your correspondent evidently intended to 
say that we have given 58 concerts in ten 
years. This we have done in ten Ohio cities 
and before you receive this letter we shall 
have given our 59th concert. 

I may say that the Cleveland, Chicago and 
Toronto symphony orchestras and Sousa’s 
Band are not the only famous organizations 
in which our members have played. The list 
is long and includes famous bands of the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain. 

However, we appreciate the notice you gave 
us. 

A. S. McCormick, M.D. 
Director 
The Doctor’s Symphony Orchestra 
Akron, Ohio 


ETHIOPIA: Thank you for the... report 
of the homecoming of Mr. J. A. Rogers, our 
correspondent in Ethiopia, which was pub- 
lished in the May 2 issue of News-WeEEK. We 


recognized this report as an example of t « 
broad and impartial news coverage of Nr» -- 
WeEK. Next week we are going to comme.it 
editorially on this fact in our columns. 

We should like, however, to call your ai- 
tention to two unfortunately erroneous state- 
ments in your report, which we know were 
not malicious, but can have the effect of doing 
us injury. 

The first was.in reference to our circula- 
tion. You printed “the big, prosperous Pitts- 
burgh Courier circulated to 76,000 colored 
readers at 10 cents a copy.” The press run 
of The Courier for the week of May 2 was 
183,000. The actual draw was 181,933, 
returns, as audited by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulation, average 7 per cent. You can un- 
derstand how your statement might affect 
advertisers. 

The second statement included a quotation 
from Mr. Rogers: “My readers all wanted 
rabidly pro-Ethiopian news and I gave it to 
them. I would have been wasting the paper's 
money if I sent anything else.”” The Courier 
made no demand upon Mr. Rogers for “rab- 
idly pro-Ethiopian news. . . 


Our 


P. L. Prattis 
The Pittsburgh Courier 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Editorial Note: News-Weex relied on the Ayer 
Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals for its circu- 
lation figures. This gives The Courier, according to i's 
publisher's sworn statement, 76,000 copies. The Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, btblical institute of newspaper 
figures, gives its latest Courier accounting for six 
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The Company 
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Careful People 
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CAUSED BY CARELESS PEOPLE” 


Ic has only been within the last few years that I learned that 
there were wide differences in the quality and cost of fire 
insurance. I used to think that all companies were pretty 
much alike. 


“Then I discovered a company that insured careful peo- 
ple only — that refused to sell to irresponsible property 
owners. People of good character, owners of good prop- 
erty naturally have fewer fires and a company which deals 
only with such people has fewer losses to pay. Everybody 
who can qualify under its fair standards gets the safest pos- 
sible protection — for less money. 

“Ever since joining The Company of Careful People I’ve been 
getting real savings in return for my carefulness, because 
the United is strictly a mutual company and has regularly 
paid me cash dividends of 25% to 35% of my premium. The 
actual rate of dividend varies on different kinds of property, 
but regular dividends have been earned and paid to every 

. * * policyholder since 1908. My yearly savings have been very 
We would be glad to send you the facts. Why not send rascg rags wile =~ for Gus yours tiny Aore eey Gre 
“* — °a - we tne of 6 Fret een: * A FON gpsctuecans “Saving alone, without security, would not have satisfied 
an whic offers you SAFETY and LOWER COST me. But when I found that the same factors which made 
and an estimate of your saving. Ne obligation. United so economical had also enabled it to increase its 
assets and surplus funds every year since organization, I 
knew that I had the solution to my insurance requirements. 
A company which has fewer losses is certain to be strong, 

and if it’s a mutual company it will save you money.” 





UNITED MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
31 St. James Ave. Boston In Canada, Federal Bldg. Toronto 


Please send me your new booklet: “A Fire Insurance Plan 

which offers you SAFETY and LOWER COST.” I would 

be interested in the saving for: N. 5-16 sep 

Type of property.____#=_ Amount of coverage, $ F IRE IN SURANCE COMP ANY 


Expiration date of present policy 





Name 
Address United Mutual writes fire insurance for manufacturers, merchants, and individuals; also compen. 
sation, automobile and general liability insurance through Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
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Is this your number? 


Unsolved by pidgin-English is many a common American name. 


But armed with a bell and your room number, China’s hotel page- 


boys ring up averages much higher than our own. Tip: Two Cents! 
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Countless are the customs of Japan and 
China and the Philippines that you'll de- 
light in, many the fascinating things these 
gay lands offer you to see and do. 

And do you know that no other vacation 
in the world offers so much for so very little 
money as one in the Orient? 

In the first place, summer roundtrip fares 
on the famous President Liners are as little 
as $600 First Class and $322 Tourist Class 
... from San Francisco to Honolulu, Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong and 
Manila, and return. 

A continuous roundtrip on a President 
Liner gives you ample time ashore for sight- 
seeing ... and since your ship is your hotel 
in every port, such a trip necessitates little 
or no expenditure beyond your low fare. 

If, on the other hand, you wish to stop- 


over ...in Japan or China or the Philip- 
pines (or all of them), the present highly 
favorable exchange makes shore costs very 
little. Actually, first rate American-type 
hotels offer large rooms and three splendid 
meals for less than five dollars per day. 

President Liners sail from New York, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco via the Sunshine 
Route . . . allow you to sail any week, stop- 
over anywhere, continue on the next or an- 
other of these almost identical ships. 

Each has every stateroom outside, broad 
sun-decks and glass-enclosed promenades, 
outdoor swimming pool ... celebrated food. 

Your own Travel Agent has full details. 
Or you may write us at 604 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; 110 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago; or 311 California Street, San Fran- 
cisco. (Offices in other principal cities.) 





NEW YORK-CALIFORNIA - ORIENT - ROUND THE WORLD 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 





months ending June 30, 1935, 63,609 copies; for the 
six months ending Dec. 31, 1935, 103,293. Great news 
events in the Negro world are, doubtless responsible 
for the new circulation peak. 


HAPPY CIRCUMSTANCE: Undersigned js 
Postmaster at this city. Last fall John Cy. 
dahy, Ambassador to Poland, was in Eay 
Claire and I had the pleasure of entertaining 
him. World affairs occupied a large part of 
the conversation, Mr. Cudahy said that he 
had never seen stated the legal grounds on 
which Italy assumed to stand in the Ethi- 
opian controversy. I knew one of the Au- 
gust numbers of News-WEEK contained this 
very proposition, and was able to produce it. 

This was a happy circumstance. It brought 
to the fore the manner of arrangement in 
News-WeEeEk. Comparison with other publi- 
cations indicated that yours was the only one 
which made an effort to classify its informa- 
tion beyond what one could do with a pair of 
scissors and a pot of glue. 

I find it is not true that the reading public 
abandons its newspaper, depending upon some 
weekly publication to furnish a resume. The 
weekly publication must be something more, 
I think that News-WEEK is something more. 
Your staff is different, original and valuable. 

Ronayp F, Nortu 

Eau Claire, Wis. 


INSULL: Your handling of the Hauptmann 
execution was an example of good taste that 
other publications could well follow. 

However, the April 25 issue turned that 
good taste a bit sour when [I noticed the 
close-up of Samuel Insull on the front cover. 

The article about him in the same issue is 
a good example of journalistic sob story. 
Evidently your reporter never heard that the 
“broken old man” delusion was deliberately 
concocted by a paid publicity man for his 
trials in Chicago. That is also the reason that 
“Old Sam,” as you call him, rode to the trials 
on the bus. 

Good taste calls for forgetting this $21,000 
bus rider or holding him down to the five 
lines given Hauptmann’s execution. 

JoserH F, MILier 

Chicago, IIl. 


PHONETICS: Under “Poland” in the April 
25 issue you say: “At Lwow (pronounced 
a ee 

If you will just tell us how to pronounce 
“Lvoof,’” everything will be delectable. | 
have made seventeen attempts, and all [| can 
turn out is a growl.” 

Jurtius Mims 

Fort Benning, Georgia 


Editorial Note: Jt should be more of a woof than 
a growl. 


SALUTE: In your issue of March 28, you 
state: “Behind triumphant bands, long lines 
of infantry crossed the Rhine—Rifles on leit 
shoulders leaving right arms free to give the 
Nazi salute.” ; 

Has your statement an ironical meaning, 
or did you really mean to say that rifles are 
carried on left shoulders with the sole object 
of leaving right arms free for the Nazi sa- 
lute? In the latter case I must declare that 
you are entirely wrong, for German infantry 
has always carried their rifles on the lett 
shoulders, long time before the Nazi salute 
was known. At this place I also wish to te 
mark that this salute is not customary in the 
regular German army, 

Rosperto PETERS 

Durango, Dgo, 

Mexico 
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Fly United’s “Main Line” _ 





TO THE NATION’S GREATEST PLAYGROUNDS 


FLY TO AND OVER YELLOWSTONE 
Yellowstone Park is now only an overnight 
flight from New York, Chicago and major 
cities east and west. Coast-to-coast passen- 
gers are allowed stop-over privileges, per- 
mitting a special side-trip flight from Salt 
Lake City circling over Yellowstone National 
Park—the most magnificent scenic spectacle 
offered to travelers in the United States today. 


TO CALIFORNIA VACATION- 
LANDS United Air Lines operates day- 
light and overnight schedules from the East 
to seven principal points in California, the 
all-year vacationland of America. Enjoy 
California’s beaches, mountains and famous 
climate. See the mighty San Francisco Bay 
Bridge. Visit both Los Angeles and San 
Francisco at no extra fare. 


OVER AND THROUGH THE 
GRAND CANYON Stop-overs 
allowed at las Vegas, Nev. (reached via 
United Air Lines and Scenic Boulder Dam 
Airway) for side trips by plane and boat 
over and through the magnificent Grand 
Canyon. See the Canyon from the air, fram 
the North Rim! Enjoy the beautiful trip by 
boat on Boulder Lake and into the Canyon. 


TO BOULDER DAM 

All daylight flights to and from Los Angeles, 
via United Air Lines and the Scenic Boulder 
Dam Airway, circle the gigantic $160,000,000 
Boulder Dam project. Special “between 
planes” side trips are also offered including 
close-up, scenic flights over Boulder Dam ond 
Lake as well as interesting boat trips on 
the world's largest man-made lake. 


vey 


TO COLORADO PLAYGROUNDS 
Only an overnight or daylight flight from 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco or Seattle to Rocky Mountain National 
Park. Colorado Springs, Garden of the 
Gods, Pike’s Peak and the vacationlands 
around Denver also within easy reach vio 
United. 5 schedules from the East, 3 from 
the West daily to the gateway to this section. 


TO THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Fly and spend a leisurely holiday in the 
Evergreen Playground of the Pacific North- 
west. Visit Seattle and Tacoma — gateways 
to majestic Mount Rainier National Park. 
See the Columbia River Gorge wonderland 
enroute by air to Portland. Fly to Spokane 
and Vancouver, 8B. C. Ask about United's 
connections with steamships serving Alaska. 


On your vacation, or Coast-to-Coast=Fiy UNITED! 


* Plan now to fly United Air Lines to one of these famous 
playgrounds this summer. Leave later, arrive earlier, stay 
longer, see more—and not one precious vacation day wasted! 

Never before has such fast plane service been offered to 
so many parks and scenic wonders. United’s “Main Line” 
Airway oo straight through the nation’s most popular 
vacationlands—and stop-overs are allowed on all coast-to- 
coast tickets for visits to these great national playgrounds. 


Learn what you can do with a one week or a two week vaca- 
tion by flying United, and find out about the side-trips you 
can make on your next trip coast-to-coast. Ask your travel 
agent, the United Air Lines office in your city, or write 
United Air Lines, 221 N. LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois. 
United service features: 3-mile-a-minute, twin- 
engined, newly sound-proofed planes; stewardess service ;com- 
plimentary meals aloft; 100 million miles of flying experience. 


ONITED AIR LINES 


FASTEST, SHORTEST BETWEEN THE EAST AND MOST PACIFIC COAST CITIES 
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The Same 


Strength of Character 
in Half-Ton and 
Big Six-Wheeler 


International Trucks 


Many of the toughest hauling 
assignments in the world fall 
to International Six-Wheel 
Trucks. The contractor knows 
from experience that he can 
count on Internationals for 
power, stamina, and econo- 
my. He knows that Interna- 
tional service will keep them 
on the job. Whatever his work 
—from building a dam to mas- 
tering the remotest oilfield— 
he feels safe with Interna- 
tionals. 

You are in a special class 
if you use trucks like these, 
but no matter what your haul- 
ing requirements, any Inter- 


( INTERNATIONAI 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


Illustration: International Dual-Drive Six-Wheel Truck, Model C-55-F, 
maximum carrying capacity 23,000 lbs. International Six-Wheelers, Dual- 
Drive and Trailing-Axle, range from 11,400 lbs. up. Wheelbase lengths 
168 to 244 in., permitting bodies for a wide variety of application. 


national will give you heavy- 
duty stamina in proportion. 
There is extra all-truck value 
in all the 28 International 
models, down to the Half-Ton 
chassis priced at $400 f.o.b. 
factory. 

Write for the 32-page cat- 
alog on the International Six- 
Wheelers—the Half-Ton folder 
—or information on any in- 
termediate size. The nearest 
Company-owned branch or 
International dealer is at 
your service. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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ETHIOP IA: Rome Frantically Hails Return of an Emperor 
After 1,500 Years; League Restrains Itself Till Next Month 


Ten-thirty P.M., May 9, 1936, four- 
teenth year of the Fascist era. The 
Italian world stood still. 

Floodlights poured bluish brilliance 
into the Roman Piazza Venezia. 

The city garrison lined up, eyes lev- 
eled toward a balcony of the govern- 
ment palace. Behind the ranks of the 
legions, delirious Italians jammed the 
streets of the capital’s seven hills. 

The nation’s armed forces—600,000 
in Italy and 400,000 in Africa—held 
ranks before the radios of their posts. 
In this tense moment, 44,000,000 Ital- 
ians at home and 10,000,000 living 
abroad awaited the message of the 
adunata—mobilization. 

Corporal Benito Mussolini stepped 
onto the balcony of the Palazzo Vene- 
zia. The mighty beams silhouetted his 
square, sallow face and heavy figure. 
His left hand grasped a sheaf of papers. 
His right hand lifted to check the 
frenzied cheers of the populace. 

He spoke: “Blackshirts of the Fascist 
Revolution, Italians in Italy and 
throughout the world, listen!” 

History paused a moment... as the 
Duce’s voice changed the course of 
Italy’s destiny. 

“The territories and peoples which 
form the Ethiopian Empire are hereby 
placed under the sovereignty and the 
full and complete reign of Italy ... the 
title of Emperor of Ethiopia is hereby 
assumed for himself and for his suc- 
cessors by the King of Italy.” 

A thunder of maudlin joy roared 
from the throats of the Italian millions. 
“Fondatore de’ Impero!—Founder of 
the Empire!”—they chanted in mad 
jubilee. 

The Duce, ex-Socialist newspaper edi- 
tor, smiled to himself. He hadn’t fin- 
ished. His arm shot up again for si- 
lence, and he read from the papers in 
his hand: “By decree, the Marshal of 
Italy Cavaliere Pietro Badoglio, Mar- 
quis of Sabotino, is nominated Gov- 
ernor General of Ethiopia with the 
title of Viceroy, with full powers.” 

Again the masses broke out in 
Screams of praise. The Duce waited a 
moment, then leaned over the balcony, 
his voice bugling: “After fifteen cen- 
turies we assist at the reappearance 
of an empire on the fateful hills of 
Rome... a Fascist empire .. . because 
it carries the indestructible stamp of 
the Roman will to power.” 

A pause: “Will you be worthy of it?” 
Fae came the hurricaned cry: “Si! 
i!”’ rs ’ * ; 


He spoke softly now: “Your cry is 
like a sacred vow ... Go salute your 
King ... and Emperor!” 


Bows: The Fascist Chieftain slipped 
back into the shadows of the balcony, 
and the glory-mad Romans stormed 
up the steep hill to the Quirinal Pal- 
ace—residence of Victor Emmanuel II, 
King of Italy, King of Sardinia, King 
of Cyprus, Jerusalem, and Armenia 
(figuratively); Duke of Savoy, Prince 
of Piedmont, Perpetual Vicar of the 
Holy Roman Empire, etc., etc., to the 
extent of some 20 more titles. And 
by Mussolini’s decree, he had become 
the Emperor of 10,000,000 black Ethio- 
pians. 


KEYSTONE 
Pietro Badoglio, Marquis of Sabotino, 
Marshal of Italy, Viceroy of Ethiopia 


The turbulence of cheers brought the 
little monarch to his balcony. Smiles 
creased his face, barely visible above 
the high railing. ‘Emperor of Ethio- 
pia!” they acclaimed him. ._He bowed 
again and again, but did not sneak. 


“Then the mob streamed off into a night 


of celebration. 

The Fascist-proclaimed Emperor went 
to bed. Perhaps he thought of words 
attributed to him by a newspaper cor- 
respondent several months ago: “I op- 


pose the costly sacrifice of the Ethiopian 


of area-and 1 per cent of its 


. if Mussolini suc- 
. if he 


venture... but.. 
ceeds I shall be an Emperor . 
fails I shall be King again.” 


Tears: While rejoicing reigned in the 
Eternal City, a little, bearded man wept 
in the King David Hotel, Jerusalem. He 
was Haile Selassie, once known as the 
King of Kings, Emperor of Ethiopia, 
and Conquering Lion of Judah. 

He had bought a radio to hear Rome’s 
pronouncements. In the middle of Mus- 
solini’s speech, he turned off the offend- 
ing noise and went back to his bitter 
contemplations. “I am still Negus Ne- 
gusti—King of Kings,” he moaned to 
reporters. 


Conquest: In the meantime, his 
troubles interested other nations. Mus- 
solini faced difficulty in having his 
“empire” recognized. France warned 
Italy: The French Government ... 
makes all reservations regarding the 
procedure of Italian annexation of Ethio- 
pia. Britain might do likewise. The 
other sanctionist countries awaited 
Anglo-French lead. 

The Duce bristled: ‘““‘We are ready to 
defend it with the same decision with 
which we won it.” The Fascist Grand 
Council had already voted words of 
laurel, expressing the country’s grati- 
tude to him as “founder of an em- 
pire.” 

Another thing in his favor: Viceroy 
Pietro Badoglio had Ethiopia well in 
hand. With 30,000 troops, he began 
cleaning moldering corpses from Addis 
Ababa streets, locked up pugnacious 
tribesmen, and patrolled the capital in 
armored cars. 

The Italian flag flew over the ruins 
of the plundered Imperial palace. Vice- 
regal court was established in the Ital- 
ian Legation building. Diplomats were 
told they would be treated as “dis- 
tinguished foreigners and friendly 
guests’”—until their governments could 
get them out. 

In the south, Gen. Rodolfo Graziani’s 
forces joined a Badoglio detachment at 
Diredawa, 210 miles from Addis Ababa 
on the coast rail line—thus closing the 
pincers Italy began to apply to Ethio- 
pia seven months ago. For this push, 
Graziani became a field marshal. 

The Duce counted his gains. The Fas- 
cist Government had added 350,000 
square miles and 10,000,000 inhabitants 
to Italy. Now, old Africa can look only 
to one independent State, little Liberia 
—containing four tenths of 1 per cent 

people. 
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The rest of the 150,000,000 population 
and 12,000,000 square miles are under 
white control. 


LEAGUE: With the Caesarian conquest 
of Ethiopia accomplished, Mussolini 
turned his attention to Anthony Eden 
and the League of Nations. He reas- 
sured Britain: “Italy can now be num- 
bered among the satisfied States... 
We haven’t the remotest hankering 
for Egypt ... the League can and must 
go on.” The League went—into secret 
session Monday, under the chairman- 
ship of Captain Eden, to see what 
could be done about extension of sanc- 
tions against Corporal Mussolini. 

Britain’s Foreign Secretary invited 
Ethiopian Delegate Wolde Mariam to 
take a seat, as a member of the League 
and a party to the Ethiopian dispute. 
Mariam did. 

Baron Pompeo Aloisi walked in, 
counted noses around the Council table, 
stopped at Mariam’s dusky proboscis 
and walked right out again. Strong 
words lingered after his angular figure: 
“I cannot admit the presence at the 
Council table of the so-called Ethio- 
pian delegate ... the only sovereignty 
existing in Ethiopia is that of Italy... 
I find myself obliged to refrain from 
participation.” 

Mariam resented the Baron’s slight. 
As far as he was concerned, Ethiopia 
was unconquered. He said: “It is true 
that the government in some respects 
is disorganized . . . but it is function- 
ing ... in a new, secret capital... 
The Italians really occupy only a mi- 
nute part of the Empire. 

Eden then asked: “Under the cir- 
cumstances, shall the Italo-Ethiopian 
question be kept on the agenda?” The 
members said, “Yes.” 

The Council then adjourned to public 
session. As a member of the Council, 
Aloisi came back (Ethiopia is not a 
member of this august body), and read 
a paper on the election of justices to 
the World Court. 


BREATHER: The Council agreed to 
postpone decision on Ethiopia until 
June. Many observers pointed out that 
the June meeting will coincide with the 
assumption of power by the new Left 
government in France. 

Leon Blum, likely next French Pre- 
mier (see page 19), hinted he would 
help Britain press for further sanctions 
against Italy: “What could be more 
tragic than if Britain were to fail at the 
moment when France is preparing to 
suppert her?” 

The breathing spell until the June 
meeting will also give Eden time to 
think about proposed reform of the 
League covenant. 


® Last week, Albin Johnson, New York 
Herald-Tribune special correspondent, 
wrote an epitaph for Woodrow Wilson’s 
dream: “As an ideal the League has 
not failed any more than the Ten Com- 
mandments have failed.” 


® From Dallas, Texas, sped a cable to 
Haile Selassie offering him $150,000 for 
a month’s appearance at the Texas Cen- 
tennial celebration, featured by Billy 
Rose’s circus, Jumbo, whose star per- 
former is a trained elephant, Big Rosie. 
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AVIATION: A German Visitor Arrives 
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From Friedrichshafen Last Week the Zeppelin Hindenburg Set Forth on the 
First of This Summer’s Ten Scheduled Flights Across the North Atlantic 
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SIR HUBERT WILKINS FROM INTERNATIONAL é 
A Morning Mass Marked At Lakehurst, N. J., the Aged Los A 
St. Michael’s Day geles Was Dragged From Its Berth.. 
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The Hindenburg Finished Its Record Flight . .. Where Soldiers, Sailors and Repe 
of 61 Hours 38 Minutes at Lakehurst ... Hauled the World’s Biggest Dirigible « 
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Over Cloud-Strewn Seas... Passengers Looked Down Off Newfoundland, an Iceberg 
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. ++ New Hydrogen Arrived... Over New York at Dawn 
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ible « 4 Week-End Guest of the U. S. Navy, There Commander Eckener Watched 51 Passengers and 3,000 Pounds of Mail 
's Berth in the Cavernous Hangar and Freight Put Ashore; Work Was Rushed for Monday Night's Departure 
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CRIME: Four Arrests Wind Up a Kidnap Era; 
G-Men’s 4-Year Score: Cases Reported, 63; Solved 63 


One afternoon last week Washington 
newspaper men filed through a heavy 
oak door into J. Edgar Hoover’s lushly 
furnished office. They fidgeted im- 
patiently while the chief of the Bureau 
of Investigation told a tale that had al- 
ready come over press service wires 
from Toledo, Ohio: 

Early that morning the chief of the 
G-Men had led a squad of Federal 
agents up a narrow stairway in Toledo, 
stopped before an apartment door, and 
knocked. A _ sleepy girl answered: 
“What do you want?” 

He wanted, and got, the last of the 
Barker-Karpis kidnap gang. The 
brown-haired girl—she thought she 
was the bride of one “Bob Miller”’— 
learned then that her husband was 
Harry (Limpy) Campbell, gangster 
minion of Alvin Karpis. 

Cold to the stale news that the ar- 
rest mopped up the Edward G. Bremer 
and William Hamm Jr. kidnapings in 
St. Paul, Hoover’s hearers warmed a 
little when he darted off on two prom- 
ising tangents: 

Postal inspectors had offered “no co- 
operation of any kind” in Campbell’s 
arrest; Cleveland and Toledo politi- 
cians had shielded him. 

In the Toledo sheriff’s admission that 
he knew Miller as a pleasant com- 
panion over beer mugs, Hoover scented 
something sinister: “It seems to me 
that anyone could have recognized 
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William Mahan’s Two-Day Record: 


Arrest, Conviction, 60 Years 


Harry Campbell from his pictures. 
They were. plastered on nearly every 
wall in the country.” 

Hoover beamed as he summed up his 
record of the last seven days: Karpis 
bagged in New Orleans, Campbell jailed 
with him in St. Paul, and both well on 
the way to Alcatraz. 

“That’s all right,” a reporter goaded, 
“but when are you going to catch Wil- 
liam Mahan?” 


Well aware that he had withheld the 








MAJOR KIDNAPINGS, 1932-36 





Charles A. Lindbergh Jr., kidnaped in Hope- 
well, N. J., Mar. 1, 1932; murdered. Ran- 
som paid: $50,000. One convicted; executed, 

Haskell Bohn, kidnaped in St. Paul, Minn., 
June 30, 1932; returned. Ransom paid: $12,- 
000. One convicted, one acquitted, two 
sought. 

Charles Boettcher, 2d, kidnaped in Denver, 
Col., Feb. 12, 1933; returned. Ransom paid: 
$50,000. Four convicted. One committed sui- 
cide. 

Margaret McMath, kidnaped in Harwich Port, 
Mass., May 2, 1933; returned. Ransom paid: 
$80,000. One convicted, one acquitted. 

Mary McElroy, kidnaped in Kansas City, Mo., 
May 27, 1933: returned. Ransom paid: $30,- 
000. Three convicted. 

William Hamm Jr., kidnaped in St. Paul, 
Minn., June 15, 1933; returned. Ransom 
paid: $100,000. Four acquitted. Four await- 
ing trial. 

John (Jake the Barber) Factor, kidnaped in 
Chicago, Ill., July 1, 1933; returned. Ran- 
som paid: $50,000. Four convicted. 

John J. O’Connell Jr., kidnaped in Albany, N. 
Y., July 7, 1933; returned. Ransom paid: 
$40,000. One convicted. 

August Luer, kidnaped in Alton, Ind., July 10, 
1933; returned. Ransom demanded but not 
paid. $100,000. Six convicted. 

Charles F. Urschel, kidnaped in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., July 22, 1933; returned. Ran- 
som paid: $200,000. Fifteen convicted. 

Brooke Hart, kidnaped in San Jose, Cal., Nov. 
9, 1933; murdered. Ransom demanded but 
not paid: $40,000. Two captured, lynched 
after confession. 

Edward G. Bremer, kidnaped in St. Paul, 
Minn., Jan. 17, 1934; returned. Ransom paid: 
$200,000. Fifteen convicted. Five killed. 
Two awaiting trial. 

June Robles, kidnaped in Nogales, Ariz., April 

, 1934; found, Ransom demanded but not 
$15,000. One indictment dismissed. 
declared case ‘“‘solved.”’ 

William F. Gettle, kidnaped in Los Angeles, 
Cal., May 10, 1934, rescued. No ransom. 
Three convicted. 

Mrs. Alice Speed Stoll, kidnaped in Louisville, 
Ky., Oct. 10, 1934; returned. Ransom paid: 
$50,000. Thomas H. Robinson Jr., arrested as 
abductor. 

George Weyerhaeuser, kidnaped in Tacoma, 
Wash., May 24, 1935; returned. Ransom 
paid: $200,000. Three convicted. 








prime news of the day, Hoover smiled 
and popped his climax: 

“That reminds me! We picked up 
Mahan in San Francisco today.” 

Newspaper men scooted to telephones 
to flash word that the boss kidnaper of 
George Weyerhaeuser, 9-year-old heir 
to a Tacoma, Wash., lumber fortune, 
was in G-Men’s hands. 

Two days after his arrest—11 months 
after the kidnaping—Mahan pleaded 
guilty in Tacoma, heard a Federal 
judge say “60 years,” and wound up 
the week in the nearby McNeil Island 
penitentiary, near Seattle. 


| 
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Harry Campbell: As ‘Bob Miller’ 
He Was the Sheriff's Friend 


Era: The fortnight’s arrest trapped 
the last professional criminals wanted 
for kidnaping. Only Thomas H. Rob- 
inson Jr., the psychopathic dabbler in 
terror who nineteen months ago kid- 
naped Mrs. Alice Speed Stoll in Louis- 
ville, remained at large. 

Then seven o’clock Monday night 
G-Men wiped clean their slate of wanted 
men when they picked Robinson up in 
Glendale, Calif. The country hailed the 
end of the kidnap era. 

Most historians-of-the-moment begin 
that era on the morning of March 2, 1932, 
when the nation and the world awoke 
to horror: Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh Jr. had vanished from his crib. 

The months that followed brought a 
study in paradox: A spectacle destined 
to breed more snatches and, at the 
same time, Federal laws that eventual- 
ly smashed the crime. 


Through headlines, the country—and 
the criminals—watched the police stand 
by for weeks, hands tied by the family’s 
anguish. Then came the long, appar- 
ently fruitless hunt that made suc- 
cessful kidnaping look like child’s play. 


From February to July, 1933, not 4 
month passed without new abductions. 
Snatchers roamed everywhere—in Al- 
bany, N. Y., Harwich Port, Mass., St. 
Paul, Denver, Chicago, Oklahoma City. 


Drive: If the Lindbergh case spurred 
criminals temporarily, it also drove 
home a point for law enforcement: 
Clearly it demonstrated that local 
officers, hogtied by limited jurisdiction, 
could not cope with the modern snatch. 
By President Hoover's. special order, 
G-Men horned in on the Lindbergh 
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case, but only as assistants to local po- 
lice. They had no legal authority. 

In June, 1932, Congress forged a 
knife to cut through State lines. Two 
new laws empowered Federal agents to 
investigate and prosecute interstate 
kidnapings. 

From then on, the Bureau of Investi- 
gation worked on every major case, 
packing up local police and aiding 
prosecutions in State courts. July, 
1933, brought the first chance to try 
out their new powers before a Federal 
tribunal. Gunmen dragged Charles F. 
Urschel of Oklahoma City from his 
home, hauled him to Texas, and col- 
lected $200,000. 

Handed a clear case of interstate 
ransom traffic, government agents 
within three months convicted fifteen 
abductors and accomplices, sending five 
to prison for life. 

“As a result,” J. Edgar Hoover 
gloated, “the citizen no longer fears 
gang retaliation. The underworld has 
learned that kidnaping is not a paying 
racket.” 

Only one big.snatch followed the 
Urschel kidnaping in 1933. Four came in 
1934, one in 1935. Hoover was right. 
The wave had broken. Its backwash 
carried Bruno Richard Hauptmann to 
the electric chair, 29 others to prison 
for life, and scores of others for lesser 
terms. 

This week the four-year record 
stood: known kidnapings, 63; solved, 
63; convicted, 145. 


& 
ROOSEVELTS: Gets 
Food for Thought at Luncheons 


President 


Five self-conscious women workers 
from Alabama stood in an upstairs sit- 
ting room of the White House while the 
President welcomed them as _ house 
guests. He explained that Mrs. Roose- 
velt who had invited them to put up at 
the Executive Mansion while in town 
for the Women’s Trade Union League 
convention, had hustled off to New 
York. She had left a note asking him 
to do the honors. 

The workers’ visit made news last 
week. But White House reporters sus- 
pected bigger news lay behind the vis- 
its of two No. 1 industrialists—Walter 
P. Chrysler, auto manufacturer, and 
Owen D. Young, chairman of General 
Electric Co. On successive days, Mr. 
Roosevelt entertained them at luncheon- 
for-two. 

At a press conference late in the 
week, the President revealed the sub- 
ject of the discussions. He had talked 
with both men about possibilities of 
spurring recovery through expansion 
of those industries which appearcd ready 
for extensive development. Railroad 
equipment and housing construction, he 
thought, offered the best possibilities. 
But in the case of railroads, the in- 
dustry’s huge overcapitalization had 
killed profits and thereby forestalled 
large-scale expenditures. 

Principal conclusion of the Roosevelt- 
Chrysler and Roosevelt-Young con- 
claves: The best route to quicker re- 
covery lies in development of mass- 
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production housing—specifically, homes 
that can be sold, lots included, for $2,- 
500 each. 


® Three members of the White House 
staff emerged from obscurity last week 
to broadcast on an NBC program spon- 
sored by the Washington Board of 
Trade. Mrs. Henrietta Nesbitt, house- 
keeper, gave a play-by-play account of 
the way to make kedgeree, a concoc- 
tion of rice, butter, onions, and spice 
which is Mrs. Roosevelt’s favorite dish. 
Raymond Muir, chief usher, recalled the 
jiu-jitsu matches President Theodore 
Roosevelt staged in the East Room. And 
William Reeves, gardener, flashed the 
news that, of all flowers, Mrs. Roose- 
velt likes yellow roses best. 


TERCENTENARY: Massachusetts Ends 
Roger Williams’s 300-Y ear Banishment 


Founding fathers convened the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts Bay Ool- 
ony in October, 1635, to weigh a grave 
matter. Their problem: A Liberal had 
arisen among Puritans. Their verdict: 
Banishment. 

Early the next year, the object of 
their censure, a young theologian, led 
four followers from Massachusetts to 
a point in the wilderness near Narra- 
gansett Bay. There he founded a set- 
tlement whose name would ever be a 
memorial to “God’s merciful provi- 
dence’”—a colony where men might al- 
ways think and worship as_ they 
pleased. 

Last week in the State House at 
Providence, Governor Curley of Massa- 
chusetts handed Governor Green of 
Rhode Island a legislative edict revok- 
ing the banishment of Roger Williams. 
That was the least it could do, Massa- 
chusetts felt, to help celebrate Rhode 
Island’s 300th anniversary. 





RELIEF: WPA Gets More Funds, 
PWA Gets Ready for a Lay-Off 


Harold L. Ickes, Public Works Ad- 
ministrator, clamped down on his 
cigarette holder. “A great many of 
our large projects,” he observed, “were 
held up ... by Mr. Hopkins.” 

Thus the PWA chief explained why 
nearly a quarter of his 4,000 projects 
had not yet felt pick or shovel. And 
thus, last week, flared once more the 
feud between Ickes, advocate of relief 
works of permanent value, and Harry 
L. Hopkins, Works Progress Adminis- 
trator and champion of anything to 
make jobs quickly and cheaply. 

Last Fall President Roosevelt sum- 
moned his two relief bosses to Hyde 
Park and temporarily settled their dis- 
pute—by giving Hopkins the lion’s 
share of relief funds and confirming 
his power to veto PWA as well as 
WPA projects. 

Ever since, the lanky WPA boss has 
been in the saddle. So firmly seated was 
he last week that when the new relief 
bill came before the House, it carried 
$1,425,000,000 for Hopkins’s WPA, 
nothing for Ickes’s PWA. 

Ickes’s friends in Congress rallied mo- 
mentarily in an effort to earmark $700,- 
000,000 of the funds for PWA. Over the 
President’s protest, they forced a Demo- 
cratic caucus on the subject only to 
meet defeat under a wave of Adminis- 
tration votes. 

On the House floor the Second Defi- 
ciency Bill, embodying the relief ap- 
propriation, sailed smoothly along. 
Representatives took only two days to 
“consider” its 99 pages and an ac- 
companying 53-page report. Monday, 
when they whooped the bill through to 
the Senate, they had made only three 
changes, two of them important: 

1. An amendment providing that re- 
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Head Gardener Reeves, Housekeeper Nesbitt and Head Usher Muir: 
They. Talked of White House Kedgeree, Jiu-Jitsu and Flowers 














'NEWSPHOTOS 
D. L. Colvin, Running for Presi- 
dent to Save Drinking-Daughters 


lief workers receive hourly wages pre- 
vailing in private industry—though 
worktime can be cut to keep monthly 
pay totals at present WPA levels. 

2. Removal of the requirement that 
destitute persons be on relief rolls be- 
fore they can qualify for WPA jobs. 

Glumly, Harold Ickes made ready to 
accept what seemed inevitable. With 
funds running low, he notified lieuten- 
ants to prepare to lay off one-fourth of 
their 10,000 administrative employes. 


CONVENTION: First Platform 
Of 1936: Prohibition and Peace 


The year’s first Presidential con- 
vention is over. Six reporters were 
enough to cover the meetings. Just 
172 delegates attended. Behind them 
they left no empty bottles. The con- 
vention—held in Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
last week—was that of the Prohibition 
Party. 

Delegates, who lived in Temperance 
House (not a drink served in 70 years), 
spent their evenings singing hymns and 
listening to talks on “conversions.” 
During the day they clustered in a 
little group in the enormous State 
Armory. Most of them white-haired, 
they looked like elderly undergraduates 
as they took notes on the speeches. 

“Formerly it was the wandering boy 
who made the mother’s hair grow 
gray. Now it is the drinking daughter 
also,” their keynoter, Dr. D. Leigh Col- 
vin of New York, told them. Blaming 
repeal on a conspiracy of both major 
parties, he proposed “that the Prohi- 
bition Party and all the moral forces 
of the country proceed upon the theory 
that the Eighteenth Amendment is still 
rightfully a part of the Constitution, 
temporarily in eclipse, but to be re- 
instated.” 


At each telling point, delegates 


cheered fervently. Two soundcamera- 
men rushed forward; the speaker re- 
peated the sentence for newsreels; dele- 
gates repeated their cheers. 
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Sgt. Alvin York, Nominated for Vice 
President, Not Running for Anything 


Dr. Colvin continud. The way to se- 
cure prohibition was to elect a party 
committed to it. The Prohibition Party 
could also solve other problems. 

The old parties “are now muddling 
with . . . social security . . . There is 
just one element that eases their prob- 
lem. The more drink consumed, the 
fewer will live to old age . . . The sober 
judgment characterizing the Prohibi- 
tion Party ...is a better insurance of 
the right solutions...” 

Two days later delegates cheered for 
75 seconds, then rose in a body and 
marched once around the floor singing 
“Onward Christian Soldiers.” They had 
just nominated Dr. Colvin for Presi- 
dent. Though Sgt. Alvin C. York, 
World War hero who singlehanded slew 
25 Germans, sent word: “I’m not run- 
ning for anything,” they chose him for 
Vice President. 

Thereupon they adopted a platform 
committing them to prohibition and 
peace. To this delegates added a movie 
censorship plank, an old age pension 
endorsement which dodged the Town- 
send Plan, and more specific backing 
of Father Coughlin’s currency ideas. 

They had one big fight. Liberals 
wanted to change the party name to 
one indicative of broader purposes than 
prohibition alone. They suggested 
Commonwealth—until they found Ohio 
election laws limit names to eleven 
letters. They compromised on Com- 
monweal. But other delegates voted 
them down. It remains the Prohibition 
Party. 


1930 BOOM: Suitor Claims It’s 
W orth $10,000,000—and a Job 


During the four years Herbert 
Hoover wrestled with depression prob- 
lems, approximately 10,000 persons 
came forth with plans to make his job 
a cinch. Each had a sure cure for the 
country’s ills. : 

One of the first volunteers was John 
Knight Munro Barry, an accountant in 
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the Income Tax Bureau. Hardly had 
the slump begun in 1929 when Barry 
submitted to the President and the 
Treasury Department a voluminous 
scheme for fixing everything. His ten. 
point cure-all included a “fluctuating” 
income tax rate, a more efficient tax 
bureau, and conferences between Busi- 
ness and Government. .Two months 
later the Treasury fired Barry. 

For six years the injustice of it al] 
rankled in the Barry breast. Last 
Winter he hired a lawyer, worked up 
charges of plagiarism and malicious 
dismissal, and sued the United States 
Government—for $10,032,000. The 
Hoover Administration got rid of him, 
he complained, then usurped his plan, 
thereby unjustly getting credit for the 
“period of prosperity” in 1930. This 
1930 boom, said Barry, was “worth un- 
told millions to the nation and to the 
world. I estimate the value of my 
ideas . . . aS very reasonably being 
worth $10,000,000.” 

Last week the Court of Claims didn’t 
even try to identify the Barry “pros- 
perity” of 1930. Declining to take 
jurisdiction of an action involving the 
right to office, it dismissed the case, 
From Barry the court collected a $10 
filing fee. 


POLITICS: Hearst Label Partly 
Rubbed Off, to Landon’s Relief 


“Alfred E. Smith would make a pow- 
erful candidate.” 

Forgetting his 30-year feud with the 
Happy Warrior, William Randolph 
Hearst last August plastered those 
words across the front pages of his 28 
newspapers. From Smith’s Manhattan 
offices atop the Empire State Building 
came only icy silence. 

Within a month Hearst dropped 
Smith for President and began boost- 
ing the Governor of Kansas, Alf M. 
Landon. In December, he decided to 
inspect his new candidate personally. 
Aboard a private car, he barged into 
Topeka self-invited, found the Gov- 
ernor cordial, and ordered full steam 
on the Landon boom. 

His papers splurged as only the 
Hearst press can. Political stories, fi- 
nancial articles, editorials, and great 
scrawly cartoons acclaimed the Kan- 
sas Governor. Sob-sisters extolled Mrs. 
Landon’s housewifely virtues—obvious- 
ly pointing a contrast with the itinerant 
Mrs. Roosevelt. Even the women’s 
pages blossomed with accounts of Mrs. 
Landon’s favorite recipes. 


*‘HitcH-Hiker’: <As_ the build-up 
roared along, Landon’s political god- 
father, himself a noted publisher, re- 
turned to Kansas from an Oriental 
cruise. William Allen White of The 
Emporia Gazette, like most independent 
journalists,;-harbors no enthusiasm for 
Hearst. He told Landon so. When the 
Governor failed to repudiate Hearst, 
White shared his views with the public: 

“Professionally, Hearst is a form of 
poison. Politically, he has degenerated 
into a form of suicide. Whoever ties 
up with him begins to. smell lilies and 
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WIDE WORLD 
Earl Warren, Nominal Winner 
of the Hearst-Hoover Battle 


attract the undertaker . . . Hearst is 
a hitch-hiker on the Landon bandwag- 
on. Sooner or later Landon will have 
to throw him off . . The sooner the bet- 
ter.” 

By this week Landon lieutenants 
made little secret of the fact that they 
had come around to White’s way of 
thinking. Hearst, they said, had made 
a jolly mess of Landon’s affairs in Cali- 
fornia’s primary election. 


Yes AND No: The mess began to take 
shape last Winter. Top-rank conserva- 
tive Republicans, including Herbert 
Clark Hoover of Palo Alto, decided on 
a course to assure themselves maximum 
bargaining power in national councils. 
They would work for an uninstructed 
conservative delegation to the Republi- 
can convention in Cleveland. At ‘its 
nominal head would be Earl Warren, 
district attorney of Alameda County 
and Republican State Chairman. 

Behind the scheme Hearst quickly 
spied the figure of a pet aversion,. Her- 
bert Hoover. Almost as quickly, he 
pushed the Kansas Governor to enter 
the California primaries May 5. 

Alf Landon was on a spot. To refuse 
Hearst’s offer might drive the publisher 
to support a rival candidate. Accept- 
ance would rile. Hoover and tag Landon 
as a Hearst candidate. With the diplo- 
macy which every Presidential candi- 
date soon acquires, Landon met the is- 
sue by doing nothing. He would “neither 
approve nor repudiate” a lLandon- 
pledged slate of delegates. 

Hearst went ahead and entered a 
slate. Frank F. Merriam, Republican 
Governor who had successively blessed 
the Townsend Plan, Roosevelt policies, 
and his own Merriam-for-President 
boomlet, added his blessings to the 
Hearst move, and the battle was on. 

Long before last week’s polling, Alf 
Landon became an _all-but-forgotten 
man in California. The Warren-Hoover 
Clique, aware that straw votes showed 
GOP Californians favored Landon 
against all comers, didn’t crack at the 
Kansan, Instead they harped on the 
Hearst theme: Here was a life-long 


Democrat, a citizen of New York, out 
to snatch control of California’s GOP. 
Non-Hearst newspapers blared the fact 
that Landon had never sanctioned the 
“Landon slate” and that Los Angeles’ 
Landon-for-President clubs actually 
supported the Warren ticket. 

In turn, Hearst’s California newspa- 
pers (total circulation: 800,000) brand- 
ed the Warren delegates as mere Hoov- 
er stooges. The “Landon organization,” 
directed by the publisher himself and 
run mainly by Hearst executives and 
political writers, broadcast the Hoover 
bugaboo over the State. 

By Primary Day, the GOP contest 
had resolved itself into a first-rate un- 
popularity contest—Hearst vs. Hoover. 
Hearst, aided by Merriam’s record as a 
bungling Governor, took the prize. His 
Landon-pledged slate lost, 260,000 to 
350,000. 


LaBeL Orr: In nationwide prestige, 
Landon’s thriving boom suffered ap- 
preciably. In numerical strength, less. 


KEYSTONE 
Governor Merriam Backed Hearst in 
California’s ‘Unpopularity Contest’ 


At least 16 of California’s 44 delegates 
are known to favor him, with most of 
the others likely to vote pro-Landon 
after the first ballot at Cleveland. 

Off the record, Landon leaders re- 
joiced over one phase of the California 
outcome: It had rubbed at least part of 
the Hearst label off their candidate’s 
back. 

Even in the public statement made 
by Landon’s national campaign man- 
ager, John D. M. Hamilton, that senti- 
ment glared from between the lines. 
“The controlling issues which apparent- 
ly brought about yesterday’s decision 
were entirely local . . . The so-called 
Landon ticket only reflected a portion 
of Governor Landon’s true strength...” 


POLITICAL NOTES: Landon, Borah, 


Roosevelt, Breckinridge, Green, Norris 


In South Dakota, 
eight Landon-favoring GOP delegates 
bested eight Borah-pledged delegates 
by a bare 968 votes, partly compen- 


COMPENSATION: 


sating Landon for the California 


jumble and cutting Borah’s prestige as 
a wheat belt favorite. 

PANACEA Stump: Pointing the moral 
that rising prosperity squelches Utopi- 
an movements, Upton Sinclair’s EPIC 
slate polled only 103,000 votes, John 
McGroarty’s ‘Townsendite delegation 
only 60,000 in last week’s California 
Democratic primary. President Roose- 
velt drew 700,000 ballots—nearly 200,- 
000 more than the combined GOP pri- 
mary totals in the Hearst-Merriam- 
Landon-Hoover fracas. 

*‘ProTEsT’: Franklin Roosevelt, Pres- 
ident of the United States, 97,127; 
Col. Henry Breckinridge, New Deal 
critic and Lindbergh attorney, 17,701. 
This result in Maryland’s perfunctory 
Democratic primary gave rise to Re- 
publican gloating over the “huge pro- 
test vote’ and Democratic expressions 
of satisfaction. Typical GOP com- 
ment: “We told you so.” Typical 
Democratic comment: “We told you 
so.” 

Rooseve.t Lasor: President William 
Green, who a fortnight ago charged his 
A. F. of L. to stick to non-partisanship, 
last week gave in, joined other labor 
leaders in thumping for the New Deal, 
and assured a labor-for-Roosevelt front 
unequaled since unions went down the 
line for the Progressive La Follette in 
1924. “We have been inspired and 
thrilled,” said Green, “by the leadership 
destiny has given us, and we want it to 
continue.” 

Om: Interviewed by H. V. Kalten- 
born over the CBS network, Governor 
Landon last week condemned Roosevelt 
slowness in “bringing this country out 
of depression,” advocated a completely 
overhauled relief system, and promised 
a “fighting campaign” if nominated. 
Asked his attitude on monopoly, the 
Governor turned his answer into a 
neat reply to whispered charges that 
he is the darling of big oil trusts: “Asa 
small independent oil producer, I was 
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Hoso CONVENTION: One of the things that sometimes embitters the otherwise tran- 
quil life of Jeff Davis, bald-headed King of the Hoboes, is the low suspicion that no 
true hobo could keep his name in the newspapers and hold a job. Although King Jeff 
does both, some 200 of his wandering subjects in Loyisville last week ratified his stand- 
ing as hobo and monarch. The 28th annual jungle jamboree of the International, 
Itinerant Workers Union, alias Hoboes of America, unanimously accepted the abdica- 
tion of a rival claimant and reaffirmed Jeff’s election as “King for Life.” 

The road-worn delegates meandered in and out of the 10-day conclave. Before they 
adjourned this week, they declared a national boycott of California wines to fight Los 


Angeles’s embargo against itinerants, decided to favor 


St. Louis with their jamboree 


next Spring, and voted WPA Administrator Harry Hopkins their highest honor—Su- 


preme Sir Knight of the Road. 





always coming up against concentrated 
wealth in the shape of big oil companies 
... Naturally I became conscious of the 
problems of monopoly .. . It will not do 
to think we can put monopoly on its 
good behavior and forget about it.” 

ENCORE: Once more Senator George 
W. Norris, 74, pro-Roosevelt Republi- 
can, emphatically announced he would 
not seek reelection this Fall. Once more, 
Republicans and Democrats in his na- 
tive Nebraska threatened to reelect him 
anyway. 

FLATTERY: Republican National 
Chairman Fletcher: “Strange as it may 
seem, I approve the precedent estab- 
lished by President Roosevelt in going 
to the [1932] convention to receive the 
notification of his nomination. I am 
making tentative plans for... the noti- 
fication of the Republican candidates 
... at the Cleveland Stadium as soon as 
possible after the nomination.” 

Senator Borah: “So far as I am con- 
cerned, I could accept the nomination 
right in the convention. I expect to be 
there.” 


ENDURANCE Test: Florida Democrats 
learned the ballots in their June 2 pri- 
mary will measure 4 feet in length, 
bearing names of 14 candidates for 
Governor and of some 250 seekers after 
lesser offices. 


Not Not: The GOP in general and 
Robert A. Taft in particular had a bad 
24 hours last week as gossip columnists 





reprinted an interview from The Char- 
leston (S. C.) News and Courier. In 
it, Mrs. William Howard Taft was 
quoted: “It would be disastrous if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is NOT reelected.”” Com- 
ing from the widow of a Republican 
President and the mother of Ohio’s 
GOP “favorite son,” that was news. 
Later editions of The News and Courier 
corrected the quotation: Mrs. Taft had 
not said “not.” 

Nospopy: Raymond Clapper, syndicat- 
ed columnist last week reported an ex- 
change between Herbert Hoover and a 
friend. The Republican Party, said the 
friend, needed an outstanding candi- 
date. “We can’t hope to beat somebody 
with nobody.” 


Hoover snapped back: “The Demo- 
crats did in 1932.” 


INCIDENT: ‘Red Flag of Moscow’ 
Flies Over the Supreme Court 


“There were four guards and a ser- 
geant on duty here all night, and we 
passed right by the base of that pole 
many times,” a chagrined custodian of 
the new Supreme Court building moaned 
last week. 

Yet there, in the dawn’s early light, 
a red flag fluttered from the top of the 
pole. At the base of the staff lay a copy 
of The Harvard Lampoon with a sen- 
tence underscored: “One morning we 
are liable to wake up and find the red 


flag of Moscow waving over the Su- 
preme Court.” . 

For more than an hour Washington 
police and fire departments tried to 
scurry 80 feet aloft. Finally, with a 
borrowed blowtorch mounted on a stick, 
a fireman reached the emblem and 
burned it down. 

With scant persuasion, editors of 
Harvard’s undergraduate comic maga- 
zine confessed. Carrying out the 
warning in their new issue burlesquing 
The Saturday Evening Post they had 
run up the flag as a publicity stunt 
“done in the spirit of fun.” 


Comment: Marshal Frank Green: 
“They destroyed the halyards on the 
pole. We could get them for that.” 

Supreme Court Police Chief P. H. 
Crook: ‘The issue is not closed.” 

Representative Blanton, Texas Red- 
baiter: “I called up the Clerk of the 
Supreme Court and he told me every- 
thing was okay ... I’m not alarmed.” 


AUCTION: Coolidge ‘Junk’ Goes 


On Block as Townsmen Jeer 


Auctioneer George H. Bean nestled 
a cheap China bowl in his hands, and 
leaned pleadingly toward a woman in 
a plaid coat. Through the arena of a 
Northampton, Mass., vocational school, 
his chant resounded: 

“One dollar! Make it a dollar and 
a half, a half, a half! Make it two! 
Two! Two! You own it!” 

Behind him loomed a pile of house- 
hold odds-and-ends that might have 
been salvaged from any New England 
attic—an old dog collar, ironing boards, 
phonograph records, jelly glasses, an 
ancient sofa, a green flower pot. Be- 
fore him sat 300 admirers of the late 
Calvin Coolidge. 

They were there last week to watch, 
to deplore, or to buy at the auction of 
400 “items” from three Coolidge house- 
holds—his first two-family home in 
Northampton, the White House, and 
“The Beeches” where he died. 

Most of the auctioneer’s grist came 
from the house at 21 Massasoit St.—the 
Smith College campus—where Calvin 
and Grace Goodhue Coolidge set up 
housekeeping 31 years ago. Their first 
dining room set went for $28. The buyer 
shipped it to friends who lost their fur- 
niture in last Spring’s floods. 

The Hotel Northampton’s proprietor 
bid in an oak bedroom set—double bed, 
$22; dresser, $12.50; bedroom table, 
$2.50—to fit up a “Coolidge Room.” 

A Coolidge fan from Springfield paid 
$2 for an old sofa, and promised to give 
it first place in his parlor: “If Mr. Coci- 
idge was able to rest upon it, I guess it 
will give me rest, too.” 

Another proud buyer bundled up 4 
pile of books, fingered a copy of “The 
Simple Life,” and beamed: “This is the 
one I wanted. I'll bet Mr. Coolidge 
read every page.” 

Most of the bidding ran from $1 to $8 
for plain old china, wicker chairs, and 
kitchenware. Three White House relics 
—a cigar humidor, two clothes chests, 
a walnut table and a radio cabinet 
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Coolidge ‘Treasures’—Going, Going, Gone! 


(empty)—brought $50. Highest price, 
$96, vent for a mahogany dining room 
set from the ex-President’s last home. 
All in all, the sale brought $1,400. 

‘If I were Grace Coolidge,” splut- 
tered one of her neighbors, eyeing the 
array of items, “I’d be ashamed to put 
such things up for sale and let the 
public know I owned such junk.” 

Grace Coolidge, traveling in Europe, 
was well out of earshot. She had in- 
tended to sell her leftovers to a sec- 


ondhand dealer. 
to auction them. 

Much of the best Coolidgeana had 
long ago gone to the Forbes Library 
in Northampton, to be lodged there as 
a permanent memorial. Last week, 
Judge Henry P. Field, library trustee 
and first Coolidge law associate, fumed 
at the Bean sale: 

“If my good friend Mr. Coolidge 
could but know of this, he would turn 
over in his grave.” 


Bean persuaded her 
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THE FEDERAL WEEK* 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Received the Grand .Cross of Honor and 
Merit from the Cuban Red Cross in recog- 
nition of his “humanitarian policies’’ in 
aiding foreign countries in time of serious 
disasters. 


Received National Resources Committee re- 
port recommending immediate creation of 
a Federal corporate power agency—similar 


to TVA—to control the power output of the 

nearly completed Bonneville and Grand 

Coulee dams. 
Appointed Capt. Arthur B. Cook, commander 
/§ the aircraft carrier Lexington, as chief 
ff the Navy Department’s Bureau of Aero- 
nautics with the rank of rear admiral, to 
succeed Rear Admiral Ernest J. King re- 
cently made commander of the fleet’s air- 
¢ t base force. 


Passed bill creating a new constitution for 
the Virgin Islands which would provide 
universal suffrage, protection under the 
Bill of Rights and a permanent—but limit- 
ed—form of self-government similar to 
Alaska’s; sent it to House. 

Passed the Wheeler Bill amending the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act to strengthen 
control over “unfair or deceptive acts and 

* practices in commerce.”’ 


Passed $529,125,806 Navy Appropriation Bill 
—largest in peacetime history—after cut- 
ting $1,942,901 from the bill as passed by 
the House; sent it to conference. 


Adopted resolution ordering Administrator 
Tugwell to submit a complete report on 
the activities of his Resettlement Admin- 


istration, as a guide tg the advisability of 
its continuance. 
Time in debate: 10 hours, 28 minutes. 
HOUSE: 
Passed bill authorizing consolidation of all 
Treasury Department enforcement agencies 
—except the Narcotics Division—into a 


single unit, the Treasury Agency Service; 
sent it back to Senate. 

Passed bill continuing the 3% per cent in- 
terest rate on Federal Land Bank loans 
for two years after July 1—the date in- 
terest under the 1935 Farm Credit Act was 
to be increased to 4 per cent; sent it to 
Senate. 

Passed the $2,365,000,000 Second Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill carrying $1,425,000,000 
for relief, $308,000,000 for the CCC, $187,- 
000,000 for the social security program, 
and $270,822,000 for the Treasury Depart- 
ment; sent it to Senate. 

Time in debate: 22 hours, 47 minutes. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

State Secretary Hull accepted the resignation 
of Henry F. Grady, chief of the Division 
of Trade Agreements; appointed Harry C. 
Hawkins of Michigan to succeed Grady. 

Commerce Secretary Roper accepted the res- 
ignation of Dr. Karl T. Compton, president 
of M. I. T., as a member of the Business 
Advisory Council. 

State Secretary Hill announced the signing 
of a reciprocal trade agreement with 
France—the thirteenth such pact nego- 
tiated by this country under the Roosevelt 
administration. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

The Social Security Board announced that it 
will employ 11,765 persons during the fis- 
cal year of 1937 to set up the organization 
and register the 26,000,000 wage earners 
to be aided by old-age benefits. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended May 7) 


ROCOMD Sos ccvvcccrecctsetoses $103,521,887.64 
TES PORGICUTOS. 2 cc cccncc cs cccccc’ $181,745,349.35 
BeIMece 6. ccs cvcwse TeCTT Eat. $2,434,883,682.22 
Deficit, fiscal year............ $2,716,596,127.07 


Public Debt ......6++-++++++$31,466,086,864.63 
*Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 














DECLARED: By Common Pleas Judge 
Robert V. Kirikkead of Jersey City, N. J., 
that the State’s new Wolber Acts are 
unconstitutional. The laws, passed last 
year, call persons under 16 incapable 
of committing crimes and order them 
tried only for juvenile delinquency in 
Juvenile Court. This, decided the 
judge, “deprived defendants of. their 
right to have evidence considered by 
grand juries and to a trial by jury.” 
He also found it “conceivable that if a 
reward sufficiently high was offered, 
youngsters would be attracted to mur- 
ders.”” Therefore he refused to dismiss 
an indictment against Jerry May, 15, 
for murdering his cousin, 6. The boy’s 
lawyers plan to appeal, because laws 
similar to the Wolber Acts have been 
held constitutional in 24 other States. 

FILED: In District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court, suit to compel the Immi- 
gration Bureau to classify Winston 
Frederick Churchill Guest, 8 goal polo 
player, as a native American and not 
as an alien. Born in England of an Eng- 
lish father and an American mother, 
Guest came here at 13. Claiming his 
mother never renounced her citizenship, 
he also explained that she was repatri- 
ated by courts while he was still a 
minor. This, he says, makes him an 
American through “derivative citizen- 
ship.” But the Immigration Bureau in- 
sists he must be naturalized, which em- 
barrasses him, as he has voted since he 
came of age, and sworn allegiance to the 
United States on admission to the New 
York bar, joining the Student Officers 
Reserve Corps and obtaining passports; 
he has even run for political office. 









DecIpDED: By Domestic Relations 
Judge Jacob Panken of New York, that 
a working wife must support her needy 
husband—even though they are sepa- 
rated. Believed the first of its kind 
in New York, the case involved Sadie 
Picker, who has a job, and her hus- 
band, on relief. City agencies sued in 
Picker’s behalf citing a law that re- 
quires relatives, “if of sufficient ability,” 
to be responsible for recipients of pub- 
lic relief. Judge Panken said that “a 
married woman ... having acquired the 
rights the husband possesses .. . also 
has been placed under obligations.” 


VomweED: By Federal District Judge 
William H. Holly of Chicago, indict- 
ments against six officials of the Trus- 
tees System Service Corp. They were 
indicted by a grand jury impaneled by 
Federal Judge Wilkerson and extended 
by Federal Judge Barnes. Their at- 
torney read the court the grand jury 
act: “The senior district judge or pre- 
siding district court judge may ex- 
tend the grand jury.” Then he con- 
vinced Judge Holly that Judge Barnes 
was neither senior nor presiding judge. 


The decision encouraged Al Capone’s 
lawyers in their hope of getting the 
gangster out of Alcatraz prison. The 
jury indicting him also was impaneled 
by Judge Wilkerson and extended by 
Judge Barnes. 
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JAP AN: The Mikado Reproves Political Soldiers; 
‘Squeeze-the-Poor’ Policy Succeeded by ‘Soak-the-Rich’ 


In a glittering coach, heavily guard- 
ed by khaki-clad cavalry, Japan’s be- 
spectacled little Mikado left his Im- 
perial Palace last week for the first 
time since February’s bloody revolt of 
army firebrands. Through Tokyo’s 
streets, still in the iron grip of martial 
law, he set off to open the Diet. 

Before the assembled legislators, 
Hirohito unleashed a clap of imperial 
thunder. ‘We regret the incident that 
occurred in Tokyo in February. We 
expect our faithful subjects . ... to 
unite as one man to advance the na- 
tion’s well-being.” 

Japanese Peers and Representatives 
could scarcely believe their ears. The 
Son of Heaven’s “regret” ranked as 
the first reproof ever administered pub- 
licly by a Nipponese ruler to any sec- 
tion of the nation; it cracked down on 
the traditional guardians of the throne 
—the army. 


OuTBuRST: Hirohito’s censure re- 
leased fiery criticism of militarists 
from quarters long gagged by the 
violent tactics of army hotheads. 

Blasting at the war lords’ interfer- 
ence in politics, Representative Tadao 
Saito branded as “crude and ridiculous” 
the aims of February’s uniformed 
young assassins. 

“When fighting men are allowed to 
debate politics and economics, we can 
expect that they will use force to carry 
out their ideas. Their thoughts are as 
dangerous to the nation as those of 
a 

Then Saito spoke up for Nippon’s 
masses. “The army is trampling on 
the rights of the Japanese people, 
whose hearts are burning with indig- 
nation . . There is a limit to the 
people’s patience.” 

This thrust evoked thunderous cheers 


—mostly from Saito’s confreres of the 
Minseito Party, which jumped to a 
Parliamentary lead in the recent elec- 
tions on a platform opposed to Fascist- 
hued militarism. 


SENTENCE: Soon after, the world 
learned that politicians were not alone 
in condemning the methods of blood- 
thirsty army “patriots.” 

Last August Col. Saburo Aizawa 
assassinated a high War Office official, 
Gen. Tetsuzan Nagata, on the grounds 
that his victim conspired with senior 
statesmen and financiers to thwart the 
growth of army prestige. 

Aizawa’s trial, conducted openly by 
officers who apparently supported his 
action, assumed the hue of a farce. The 
court permitted the defendant to make 
inflammatory speeches that offered 
violent encouragement to other rebelli- 
ous Officers. 

Then came the February revolt. The 
murder of four distinguished states- 
men caused the army high command to 
change its tune. The case of Aizawa 
was transferred to a _ secret court 
martial. 

The new tribunal, branding his act a 
“great crime against discipline,” last 
week sentenced Aizawa to death. From 
this stern judgment the condemned 
officer lodged an appeal. 


PuicaT: Tadao Saito’s ire on behalf 
of the proletariat turned the spotlight 
on an inglorious aspect of Japan’s rise 
as a military and economic power—the 
parlous plight of the peasants and 
workers. 

In 1931 Japan junked the gold stand- 
ard and to finance armaments em- 
barked on an era of rampant borrowing 
and active inflation. The public debt 
rocketed, the yen toppled—since 1931 
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its value has fallen from 49 to 29 
cents. 

The Land of the Rising Sun launcheq 
a spectacular invasion of the world’s 
markets. As Japanese money cheap- 
ened, so, automatically, did the cost of 
Japanese goods. Soon “Made in Ja. 
pan” became a bogy-phrase that turneq 
foreign industrialists pale. 

But all the time the Japanese masses 
suffered. Living costs soared, but rea] 
wages fell. Today many sweat shop 
workers are 25 per cent worse off than 
they were a few years ago. Farmers, 
burdened by debts, taxes and falling 
agricultural prices, can scarcely wring 
an existence from the land. 


BupcetT: Japan’s Premier, Koki Hi- 
rota, last week showed his awareness 
of growing proletarian mutters. In a 
speech to the Peers he promised better 
conditions for agriculturalists and 
workers. 

His optimistic words aimed to placate 
not only farmers but militarists, too, 
Japan’s army is drawn largely from 
rural areas; soldiers fume at the 
wretchedness of their toiling kinfolk. 
They blame the poverty on the capi- 
talists and on the “elder statesmen.” 

Nipponese war lords, to appease the 
army, couple demands for huge mili- 
tary expenditures with the cry for 
agricultural relief. To finance both 
they advocate “soak the rich” taxation 
and economies through nationalization 
of vital industries. 

Capitalists got a taste of trouble in 
store for them when Finance Minister 
Eiichi Baba followed Hirota’s speech 
by announcing a record budget of $1,- 
943,502,000. Citing the cost of the 
Manchukuoan army and the arma- 
ments program, he forecast still heavier 
expenditures, new taxes on industry, 
and the establishment of State monopo- 
lies. 

He admitted the existence of financial 
strain by announcing continuance of 
foreign exchange control to prevent 
the flight of capital from Japan. 


ACME ! ‘ ; 
Japan’s Diet Gasped When the Son of Heaven Rebuked His Army: ‘We Regret the February Incident’ 
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AUTOMOBILES: Among numerous gov- 
ernment bills before the Diet is one of 
particular interest to American auto- 
mobile manufacturers, who at present 
supply 96 per cent of Japan’s cars. 

The measure, almost certain to be 
enacted, seeks to protect the Japanese 
auto industry by preventing expansion 
of established foreign firms. 

It threatens to kill Henry Ford’s 
latest project in Japan—erection of a 
new plant on a large tract of land, al- 
ready purchased, near Tsurumi. 


GERMANY: Eden Submits a Not 
Too Troublesome Questionnaire 


Orders flashed last week to every 
Reich paper: Play up accounts of the 
1898 Fashoda crisis—when Britain and 
France nearly warred over possession 
of the Sudan. 

Germans hope Italy’s 1936 aggression 
in Ethiopia will have the same result 
as France’s 1898 advance down the 
Nile—a disturbed Britain’s bid for al- 
liance with Germany. But this time 
the Third Reich might accept. 

Of the Kaiser’s. rejection, Nazi 
papers last week cackled: “Shows how 
Germany should not have conducted 
her policy toward Britain.” 

Wilhelmstrasse diplomats didn’t ex- 
pect any British reaction to this hint. 
But the next day they received Britain’s 
reply to a more serious part of their 
campaign to woo the British lion—Hit- 
ler’s April 1 peace proposals. 

In a six-page note, Anthony Eden 
asked the Fuehrer to clarify his pro- 
gram. But gentle, conciliatory phras- 
ing muffled the British Foreign Secre- 
tary’s sharp questions. He wanted to 
know: 

1—Does the Reich now consider it- 
self the “equal” of other powers, and 
will it observe future treaties? (Hit- 
ler’s excuse for violating the Versailles 
Treaty: It relegated Germany to an 
“inferior” position.) 

2--Will the Reich respect the “ex- 
isting territorial status of Europe?” 
(Hitler’s peace plan didn’t mention 
Nazi schemes for annexing German 
minorities in neighboring States.) 

3—Will the Reich sign an air pact 
limiting the number of planes? (The 
Fuehrer claims the Franco-Soviet pact, 
doubling the forces of his enemies, 
makes this impossible.) 

4—Will Germany sign a non-aggres- 
sion pact with Russia? (Hitler here- 
tofore has refused a promise not to 
wage war on the Soviet.) 

5—Will the Fuehrer pledge non- 
interference in the politics of other 
countries? (France charges that the 
Nazi Party in Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia is run from Berlin.) 

These queries seemed less important 
to the Reich than an omission. An- 
thony Eden didn’t ask Hitler to agree 
not to fortify the Rhineland—a ques- 
tion the Chancellor refuses to discuss, 
and which the. Frencl insist he answer. 

Nazis interpreted this to mean that 
Britain wants to keep the diplomatic 
ball rolling until Ethiopia’s fate is set- 
led, and won’t demand hard and fast 
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Leftists Voted Manuel Azana Spain’s Second President; Rightists Stayed Home 


answers to the questionnaire. Hitler’s 
diplomats plan a reply that will hedge 
without offending London. 

But the Fuehrer can’t equivocate too 
much. Leon Blum—probable next 
French Premier—intends to repair 
gaps in Anglo-French friendship caused 
by disagreement over the application 
of sanctions against Italy. 

The Nordic Messiah must offer 
Britain more than the Jewish-French 
Socialist. 


SPAIN: Manuel Azana Becomes 


Republic’s Second President 


Sunshine filtered through into Mad- 
rid’s narrow streets, but Manuel Azana 
y Diez shuffled along in the shadows. 
Avoiding the luminous blue that marked 
out policemen and the gray-green de- 
noting alert Civil Guards, the stocky 
pale-faced ex-Ministry of Justice clerk 
moved on dangerous errands—as link 
between imprisoned revolutionaries and 
the outside world. 

From dingy nooks near prison walls, 
he flitted deviously to an obscure apart- 
ment. There, harbored by Martin Luis 
Guzman, Spanish-American expatriate 
and once the right-hand man of Pancho 
Villa, Roaring Rebel of Mexico, he 
plotted the overthrow of the monarchy 
with fellow zealots. 

In those days—Autumn, 1930—Azana 
chérished a dream: to become Minister 
of--War in a republican government. 
He had junked his early profession of 
doctor, forgotten youthful adventures 
in Spanish Bohemianism that drowned 


out memories of a loveless, orphaned 
boyhood. In limbo, too, were his youth- 
ful literary ambitions. But he kept up 
a lifelong study of military tactics. 

April, 1931, revolutionary dynamite 
exploded in Spain, blasting Alfonso off 
his throne and leading to the establish- 
ment of a republic. 

Then Azana’s dream came true. Pre- 
mier Niceto Alcala Zamora appointed 
him head of the War Miristry. A few 
months afterwards, as leader of the 
Left Republicans, he took over the 
Premiership—an office he thrice lost 
and regained. 


ELECTION: In Madrid’s spacious El 
Retiro Park last week, 874 compro- 
misarios—members of Congress and 
electors nominated by popular vote— 
poured through the cream-colored 
entrance of the Crystal Palace, a glit- 
tering exhibition hall resembling a 
giant greenhouse. 

Their purpose: election of a new 
President of the Republic to replace 
Alcala Zamora, ousted last month by 
the Leftist Popular Front majority in 
Congress. Only announced candidate: 
Premier Manuel Azana. 

Fearing interference by Fascists, the 
government filled the beautiful park, 
from which the public had been ex- 
cluded, with armed police. Assault 
guards ringed the lofty iron fence en- 
closing El Retiro. 

When the votes were counted, Left- 
ists broke into cheers. The poll: for 
Azana, 754; “write-ins,” 5. Catholic 
rightists cast 115 blank ballots. 

Except for a fist fight between a 
couple of Socialists—one pink, the 
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other red—the proceedings wound up 
harmoniously. Only the croaking of 
frogs from a pond outside greeted dis- 
persing delegates. 





























INAUGURATION: Next day in the cir- 
cular Cortes building, Congressmen 
shouted “Long live the Republic!” and 
inaugurated Azana as second President 
of Spain. Then the bespectacled, heavy- 
jowled dreamer held a review of the 
military and drove off to the National 
Palace, where he took over living quar- 
ters once occupied by the late Queen 
Maria Christina, mother of ex-King Al- 
fonso. 

Moderate Leftists hope that by his 
brilliant leadership and deft political 
strategy Azana will transform the 
Presidency from the office of a figure- 
head to a dynamic force that will con- 
solidate the Republic on radical lines. 

But Conservatives, watching signs 
of a wide-open split in the Popular 
Front, consisting of all shades of Left- 
ists from mild Republicans to anarch- 
ists, predict his failure to do so. 

In disunity among the radicals, they 
believe, lies the chief hope of Rightist 
return to power. 



























































































































































COSTA RICA: Garden of the 
Queen Quietly Gets a New King 























On his last trip, Christopher Colum- 
bus ached with the fever of an old bul- 
let-wound; but stubbornly he continued 
down the coast of Central America. 

September 18, 1502, the sick Admir- 
al’s ship swung at anchor in the lee of 
the island of Quiribi. Beyond it rose a 
green plateau, so pleasing to the eye 
that the Genoese hailed it as La Huerta 
de la Reina—The Garden of the Queen. 

Since he could not go ashore, Colum- 
bus sent his brother, Bartholomew, and 
a few soldiers. They returned with 
glowing reports, rechristening the re- 
gion Costa Rica. 

Four hundred years has left The Rich 
Coast, second smallest South American 
republic, almost unchanged. It picks 
a usually placid way among the revolu- 
tions of its neighbors calmly gathering 




















































































































KEYSTONE 
- « « When Ricardo Jiminez Retired 


bananas and drying coffee beans. 

Last Friday, in the narrow Hall of 
Congress, it formally shifted Chief Ex- 
ecutives with free beer and sandwiches 
for all. Ricardo Jiminez, 77, thrice 
President, eased out his creaking bones 
to give way to a protege, Leon Cortes, 

In his first speech, the 53-year-old 
schoolteacher—who won the election 
last February by crushing Octavio 
Beeche with a 23,000 majority—de- 
clared for friendly foreign relations and 
improved standards of living. He en- 
dorsed Franklin Roosevelt’s Pan-Amer- 
ican peace conference, scheduled for 
this Summer. 


Roaps: The new President has a 
reputation for few words and resound- 
ing deeds. Never very popular, though 
well-known, he owes his present posi- 
tion to his efficiency in heading the Pub- 
lic Works Department. He turned a 
government red-ink item—the Puntare- 
nas-San Jose railroad—into an asset, 
and webbed the country with improved 
roads. Banks and commercial houses 
like his conservatism; Catholics—a 
majority group—like his nominal alle- 
giance to their faith in spite of his 
freemason ties. 


; ueween PHOTO 
Leon Cortes (Right), Schoolteacher, Became Costa Rica’s New President .. . 


The solemn, lanky Executive played 
wily politics to gain his post. In 1931. 
he formed an independent party, but 
Jiminez’s machine trampled it in the 
Presidential elections. Cortes shrewdly 
swung his supporters into old-guard 
lines. As a Jimenez man, he shot to the 
top via Congress and the Cabinet. 


Fruit: Most important in his politi- 
cal career, he abandoned his early op- 
position to the United Fruit Co. The 
huge American concern controls one of 
the great industries of the country, 
fruit-growing; it dominates Atlantic 
shipping, and runs the one railroad line 
connecting the capital, San Jose, with 
the chief port, Limon on the eastern 
coast. 

Cortes gets along all right now with 
George Peters Chittenden, resident head 
of the U. F. C., a hawk-faced little New 
Englander who for 30 years has been 
a power in the land. The former Yale 
coxswain runs up and down the planta- 
tion spur lines and over the mountain 
to the capital, disposing of crops and 
politics in the same quiet manner. 

The company recently received new 
lands and other contracts for exploita- 
tion. April 17, the concern cleaned the 
outgoing administration’s current in- 
ternal debt-slate with a loan of $90,000. 


Honeymoon: Ex-President Jimenez 
did not attend the ceremonies of instal- 
lation. He had already found a com- 
forting substitute for politics. Two days 
before, he had married 22-year-old Ma- 
ria Eugenia Calvo, and headed for his 
private hacienda at Bonilla. 


NEAR EAST: Royal Welcome in 
Egypt; Barbed Wire in Palestine 


From beflagged British warships 21 
guns thundered over Alexandria. The 
salute clashed with frenzied cheers from 
thousands of Moslems thronging the 
streets to greet Egypt’s new King. 

Pale but self-possessed, 16-year-old 
Farouk—devotee of the royal pastime 
of stamp-collecting, enthusiastic ama- 
teur photographer, ex-Boy Scout and 
all-round sportsman—acknowledged last 
week’s welcome with winning smiles. 

At Cairo a few hours later copper- 
skinned lancers, poised on white horses 
caparisoned in violet and blue, escorted 
the handsome, 6-foot monarch through 
dense crowds to El Rifai mosque; there 
he prayed at the tomb of his father, 
King Fuad. 

Farouk returned from a six-months 
stay in England, where he went to 
broaden his education and attend Lon- 
don’s Royal Military Academy. Britain 
had glowing tributes for his charm, tact 
and culture. 


BusTLe: Egypt acclaimed the King 
in the midst of unprecedented political 
bustle, including a hastily called Senate 
election. The Constitution ruled that 
Parliament must meet within ten days 
of Fuad’s death to proclaim a Council 
of Regency, through which Farouk will 
rule until he is 18. 

A fortnight ago the Nile country, 
only recently emancipated from Fuad’s 
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“palace rule,” had no Parliament. Last 
week’s Senate poll followed closely up- 
on the election of a new Chamber of 
Deputies; in both cases the balloting 
produced an overwhelming victory for 
the Nationalist Wafd Party. 

Legislators, racing against time to 
set up the regency, had to put aside 
their religious scruples. With the dead- 
line a few hours off, they staged the 
opening of Parliament for the first time 
on a Friday—the Moslem Sabbath. 

Primary business consisted of the 
opening of an envelope containing 
Fuad’s 14-year-old nominations for the 
regency—his son-in-law, Mahomoud 
Fakhry Pasha, and two former Pre- 
miers, one of whom is dead. 

But members had already decided to 
exercise their right to reject the dead 
King’s choice. Unanimously they ap- 
pointed as President of the Council 
Prince Mohammed Aly, cousin of 
Farouk. They named as co-regents Aziz 
Izzet Pasha, former Foreign Minister; 
and Sherif Sabry Pasha, Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs and the new 
King’s uncle. 

The political hue of the council, 
neither pro-Wafd nor pro-British, eased 
tension between Egypt and Britain and 
lent hope for the successful negotiation 
of a treaty of alliance. 

Then Parliament got a pleasant sur- 
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prise. Farouk sent a request that his 
privy purse be reduced from $750,000 
to $500,000, the saving to provide the 
salaries of the regents. 

Next day the non-party Cabinet of 
Premier Aly Pasha resigned. Nahas 
Pasha, president of the Wafd, whose 
resignation from the premiership in 
1930—following the breakdown of ne- 
gotiations for an Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
—caused an outbreak of Nationalist 
riots, again took over the reins of gov- 
ernment. . 

While Premier Nahas set up an all- 
Nationalist Cabinet, establishing a 
virtual Wafd dictatorship, and prom- 
ised promotion of friendly relations 
with foreign powers, especially the 
United States, Britain faced fresh 
trouble next door. 


PALESTINE: “I am confident none of 
you gentlemen associate yourselves 
with this manifesto or any illegal act.” 

With this polite remark, Sir Arthur 
Grenfell Wauchope, Britain’s High 
Commissioner for Palestine, last week 
asked the Arab High Council in Jerusa- 
lem to refuse its support for an inflam- 
matory pamphlet advocating non-pay- 
ment of taxes by Arabs. 

Councilors, headed by Haj Amin el 
Husseini, Mufti (Mohammedan leader) 
of Jerusalem, evaded the question and 
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Street Scene, Jerusalem: Arab Brickbats, British Police, Jewish Targets 
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presented the Commissioner with a long 
memorandum denouncing British policy 
of Jewish immigration and land settle- 
ment. In defiance of an ultimatum from 
Wauchope, they decreed that the Arab 
general strike should continue. 

Two days later the council confronted 
London’s representative with an ultima- 
tum of its own. 

Taking a leaf from Gandhi’s gospel, 
leaders announced that if Britain failed 
to change her policies, they would order 
civil disobedience on the part of all 
Arabs, including non-payment of taxes, 
beginning May 15. They also decided on 
a rigid boycott of Jews. 


Action: Arab defiance stung the sol- 
dierly High Commissioner to drastic 
action. Canceling a trip to the Sinai 
Desert, he wired London for military 
reinforcements, concentrated police and 
troops near the chief trouble spots—the 
predominantly Arab port of Jaffa, the 
all-Jewish city of Tel-Aviv, and Jerusa- 
lem—and halted intercity traffic. 

Government orders kept Arabs and 
Jews in their homes. Jaffa sprouted 
barbed wire entanglements. 

Britain, remembering the bloody riot- 
ing caused by Gandhi's civil disobedi- 
ence campaign in India, promptly re- 
sponded to Wauchope’s appeal. Up from 
Cairo’s airport roared Royal Air Force 
airplanes, carrying 300 English soldiers. 
Over the week-end tanks, armored cars 
and more soldiers left for the Holy Land. 

Meanwhile, aside from a few fires 
started by Arabs in Jewish communi- 
ties, Palestine quieted. But observers 
saw in the tense calm only the lull be- 
fore the storm. 


w 
FRANCE: The Franc Becomes a 
Football, and Blum Marks Time 


Off the Rue de la Vrilliere in Paris 
stands the Banque de France, a squat, 
grime-streaked building, enclosed by 
four tiny streets. It has become the 
Bastile of the French Radicals. 
Surging to power a fortnight ago on 
an electoral tidal wave, the leftists 
promised nationalization of the institu- 
tion. Socialist and Communist orators 
raged: “A Bastile ... bulwark of op- 
position to popular sovereignty.” 
Frenzied financiers read the hand- 
writing on the ballots. With the ma- 
jority of the Chamber pledged to make 
the bank’s power a political football, 
anything might happen to their francs. 
Nightmares haunted them: Radicals 
with awful devices for taxes on capital 
and incomes—possible devaluation of 
money—government spy systems to 
ferret out financial manipulations. 
Last week Maurice Thorez, youthful 
Communist Leader of 72 Deputies, 
caused capitalist groans. “We will 
make the rich pay ... for a free, 
strong and happy France ... Pro- 
gressive taxes on big fortunes... . tak- 
ing from those who possess a surplus 
above what they need and giving to 
those who have nothing.” 
Foreign correspondents, called to 
him by engraved invitations, watched 
the burly zealot’s eyes flame beneath 
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Eugene Schneider’s Steel and Munitions Fortune Tempts Maurice 
Thorez (Right), Communist Leader: ‘We'll Make the Rich Pay’ 


a shaggy swirl of hair. ‘With the 
capital levy, the Communists hope to 
balance the budget .. . achieve large 
public works ... absorb the unem- 
ployed . . . overcome the crisis.” 


Panic: These Red words brought 
black gloom to financial France. Ter- 
ror struck the money-owners. Barrels 
of gold rolled out of the Bank of 
France vaults and headed for safety 
in the coffers of Britain, the United 
States, and other countries—to the ex- 
tent of $83,500,000 in the single week. 

Banks shares continued the down- 
ward plunge started after the Radical 
election victory a fortnight ago. Bank 
of France stock last week nosed into 
its steepest dive since the World War: 
quoted at 5,250 francs, 2,000 below pre- 
election figure. Other bank and in- 
dustrial shares fell day by day in dizzy 
spirals. Investors fled to cover. 
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Even the people lost faith in bank 
protection. Bank of France deposits 
shrank $73,214,000 to a record low of 
$490,000,000, as compared to $1,142,- 
857,000 deposits eighteen months ago. 


With the country verging on capital- 
istic chaos, Rightists and Leftists hurled 
vituperatives of blame at each other. 
The Rightists flung the responsibility 
into the face of the Reds, for their pro- 
posed revolutionary financial reforms. 
The Leftists screamed back that the 
whole mess was a Rightist maneuver to 
discredit them at the time of assuming 
power in the Chamber. 


Whatever the cause, the Radicals 
poured their main attack through the 
arched doors of the Bank of France— 
against the “200 men who rule the na- 
tion.”” These—the only voters among 
the 40,000 stockholders—are the big- 
gest shareholders of the institution 
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founded in 1800 by Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Composed of the country’s wealthiest 
industrialists, bankers, and investors, 
this group has used its voting power to 
control finances and politics. A virtual 
oligarchy, the last new man to enter the 
dynasty of the select was Eugene 
Schneider, mighty arms merchant; he 
got there about 30 years ago. 


DEFENSE: As the Reds cannonaded 
verbal blasts against the clique, Bourse 
officials moved to halt the foreign-ex- 
change speculation stampede. They 
fixed high premiums on dollar and 
pound operations. The Bank of France, 
frightened by the avalanche of out- 
ward-bound bullion, raised the gold dis- 
count rate from 5 to 6 per cent. 

Last Saturday, the Paris Bankers 
Syndicate threw up a barrier against 
the flight of the franc by prohibiting 
the sale of gold or foreign bank notes 
unless sales were “necessary.” This 
partial embargo aroused renewed 
squabbling as to whether abandonment 
of the gold standard would solve the 
problem. Financial rumors centered on 
a double franc standard—foreign and 
domestic, probably hitching the export 
franc to the pound. 


Pouitics: Next day, the Socialists, 
largest group in Parliament with 146 
Deputies, rushed into caucus. They 
want no financial storm breaking over 
their beloved leader, Leon Blum, if he 
should form the next and 100th Cabinet 
in the 65 years since the downfall of 
Napoleon III. Under the white-gold 
leaf of the dining salon in the old 
fashioned Hotel Moderne, Blum’s schol- 
arly bearing merged into belligerence. 
He said to his lieutenants: “I am placed 
before a carefully orchestrated panic.” 
Thus, he directly accused the Rightists 
of instigating financial turmoil. 

But—“We shall avoid the trap... by 
refusing to take power until the consti- 
tutional date, June 1... My followers 
must be wise.” 

Toward Geneva, the French-Jewish 
statesman turned a beam of hope: “Our 
foreign policy ... essentially pacific... 
will aim to give the League of Nations 
material and moral cohesion.” With 
these generalities, he left the issue the 
world had waited for him to discuss— 
Italy’s position in Ethiopia. 

For the domestic crisis, he offered 
rhetorical salve but no solution: ‘The 
nation cannot live without sound 
finances . . . We desire to restore... 
truly stable budgetary equilibrium.” 

Net result of the caucus: The Social- 
ist chieftains empowered Blum and an 
administrative commission to urge their 
Communist and Radical Socialist allies 
of the Popular Front to join in the for- 
mation of a Cabinet when Congress con- 
venes. The Communists don’t like the 
idea of participation, but promise Cham- 
ber support. The Radical Socialists will 
probably join. If not, the Socialists may 
try a government all by themselves. 

Forecast: Unless financial confidence 
is restored and the flight of capital 
blocked, Premier Albert Sarraut’s mod- 
erate government will fall before the 
Chamber opens, June 1, although the 
Constitution says it can’t do that le- 
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‘DYBBUK’: An Italian’s Version 
Of a Hebrew Legend, in English 


According to an old Hebrew legend, 
qa man dying prematurely and in sin has 
a hard time of it. His soul, barred from 
heaven, enters the body of the person 
he loved most on earth, and in this 
refuge becomes an evil spirit known as 
a dybbuk (pronounced dib’-buck). The 
living victim, bewitched and unclean, 
must submit to ancient exorcism rites 
in order to be rid of the visiting demon. 

In 1924 Sholom Anski, Jewish play- 
wright, drew on this legend for his play, 
“The Dybbuk,” which rapidly became a 
prime favorite in Yiddish theatres 
throughout the world. From time to 
time various composers played with the 
idea of setting the mystic tale to music 
—word got around a few years ago that 
George Gershwin had actually started 
work on it. But it never materialized 
and it was an Italian musician, Lodovico 
Rocca, who finally presented an operatic 
version at La Scala, Milan. 

Rocca, now in his early 40’s, was 
known for two earlier, mediocre operas 
and several successful orchestral pieces. 
Before writing a note of “The Dybbuk,” 
he spent a number of years in Palestine 
absorbing local color and studying old 
Hebrew musical forms. 

From its first performance in March, 
1934, the musical “Dybbuk” enjoyed the 
same enthusiastic approval as the stage 
version. It played to sell-out houses in 
Rome, Turin and other Italian cities; 
Warsaw heard it sung in Polish. Euro- 
pean critics for American newspapers 
rated it the most important musical 
event of the year. 

Last week the much-vaunted work 
was given its first American production 
in Detroit by that city’s Civic Opera 
Company. An important feature, in 
view of the rapidly rising demand for 
opera in the native tongue of the audi- 
ence, was the fact that this was also 
“The Dybbuk’s” world premiere in 
English. 

Unfortunately, the singers’ enunci- 
ation was far from clear and the greater 
part of Archie Coate’s poetic transla- 
tion went unappreciated. Detroiters 
who had not read up on the story be- 
forehand found themselves at a loss to 
follow the action. The plot was compli- 
cated enough for the initiated: 

In a prologue on a darkened stage, 
the voices of Nissen and Sender swear 
by their great friendship that if one 
should have a son, the other a daughter, 
these two shall wed. In the first act, 
Hanan, son of the now dead Nissen, 
dies of a broken heart when he learns 
that the avaricious Sender has be- 
trothed his beautiful daughter Leah to 
a rich merchant. 

Then the curtain rises on a festive 
betrothal party with the whole town 
celebrating. Slowly, the music grows 
prophetic of tragedy, the lights dim, and 
beggars—there for the free food and 
drink—give way to evil spirits with 
horrendous, leering masks. These weird 
figures in an effective bit of writhing 
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George Kunovitch (Center Left) Make-Up Man—for These Evil Spirits 


Ghione and Fuerst Give the Score a Final 
Check; Raisa (Not in Costume) Looks on 
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choreography s™rround the hapless 
Leah and prophesy her fate. Sure 
enough, before the end of the second 
act, one blood-curdling scream from 
Leah announces the arrival of the dyb- 
buk into her body. 

In the last act, Rocca has drawn 
heavily on old Hebrew chants and melo- 
dies. Sender brings his daughter to 
Rabbi Ezriel who, surrounded by a 
group of pious Jews, attempts to eject 
the dybbuk by all the holy rites at his 
command. This mighty vocal battle be- 
tween Ezriel and Leah, from whose lips 
come the words of the dybbuk, is one of 
the opera’s high spots. The rabbi wins 
and the dybbuk is forced to leave Leah; 
but she, fully aware now of her great 
passion for Hanan, dies and joins her 
lover in eternity. 

Nearly 4,000 came to Detroit’s Mason- 
ic Temple Auditorium to hear the new 
opera, and enthusiastic applause at the 
end of each act considerably broke the 
spell of the legendary story. 

In other ways, too, the production fell 
short of perfection. Rosa Raisa, for 
many years active with the Chicago 
Opera Company, frequently overacted 
the difficult role of Leah; and just as 
frequently her voice did not live up to 
the requirements of the score. The 
opera would have gained immeasurably 
if all her singing had been as excellent 
as in her final scene. Frederick Jagel 
was much more successful as Hanan, 
but there were times when the too 
heavily orchestrated music drowned out 
his voice. 

But in spite of these shortcomings, 
the opera was a moving spectacle with 
highly interesting music. Most impor- 
tant from an artistic angle was the use 
of lights, deftly managed by the stage- 
hands under Eugene Fuerst. Rocca, 
who did not come over for the perform- 
ance, worried mostly about the lighting 
effects, which he felt were an integral 
part of the performance. 

The Detroit Civic Opera boasts no 
permanent staff of singers. Started in 
1929 under the direction of Thaddeus 
Wronski, it works in cooperation with 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra and 
draws its artists from the world at 
large. 

For “The Dybbuk,” Wronski signed 
up members of the Art of Musical Rus- 
sia, a New York group of former White 
Russians. The director was also lucky 
to procure the services of Franco 
Ghione, who conducted the original 
performances of the Rocca opera and is 
a personal friend of the composer. 

Ghione speaks practically no English 
and had his difficulties with the Detroit 
Symphony, which is 90 per cent Ameri- 
can. But the members, respectful of his 
mastery with the baton, gave him every 
assistance. When his explanation of a 
passage didn’t get across, he hummed 
it; the men hummed back at him and 
pretty soon his pleased “Si, si!” assured 
them all was well. 

After one successful evening in De- 
troit, Wronski moved the whole show to 
Chicago for three performances. This 
week he brings it to New York to com- 
pete for favor with the* Metropolitan 
Opera’s Spring season. 
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UNION: Centenary of an ‘Upstart’ 
That Qutgrew Rival Seminaries 


A century ago, theologians at Prince- 
ton and Andover seminaries heard about 
plans for a new seminary and were 
amazed at two of the details: the found- 
ers, though Presbyterians, intended the 
school for “students of every denom- 
ination of Christians’; and even more 
startling, they proposed to build the 
seminary not in some secluded rural 
nook, but in New York City where stu- 
dents could mingle with “the masses of 


Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin ‘Avoids the 


Extremes of Doctrinal Speculation’ 


men among whom they must work as 
ministers.” 

Within three years skepticism turned 
to amazement: The upstart Union 
Theological Seminary in New York had 
become a serious threat to the suprem- 
acy of the older schools at Princeton 
and Andover—its 96-student enrolment 
made it the two leaders’ closest rival. 

But the New Yorkers had their trou- 
bles. The city’s $17,500,000 fire in 1835, 
and the country’s financial panic two 
years later put a crimp in the fledgling 
seminary’s campaign for funds. In 1840, 
however, Providence intervened: Piqued 
because his grandson, James Roose- 
velt Bayley, left the Episcopalian min- 
istry for that of the Roman Catholic, 
James Roosevelt, great-grandfather of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, altered a $30,000 
bequest intended for his grandson and 
gave it to the seminary. This turned 
the tide and within the next two dec- 
ades the seminary received more than 
$1,000,000. 

Continuing to follow its liberal path 
—Isaac Nordheimer, a Jew, was an 
early faculty member—Union pros- 
pered. In 1844 it followed Manhattan’s 
northward growth from its Greenwich 
Village site; in 1910 it went farther 
north to its $5,000,000 English Gothic 
plant adjacent to Columbia University. 

This week Union Seminary—alma 
mater of 5,500 alumni, half of whom are 
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still living—celebrates its centennia] 
with ceremonies and a campaign for 
$403,000 to provide retiring allowances 
for faculty members. 

Union still draws most of its students 
from Presbyterianism, though other 
Protestant churches are well repre- 
sented among both students and fac- 
ulty. This year 320 undergraduates— 
from 39 States and 13 foreign countries 
—gave Union the largest enrolment of 
any American Protestant seminary, 
Ninety per cent of them are self-sup- 
porting, paying their $365-a-year ex- 
penses by working at the seminary or 
in metropolitan churches. 

Over them all hovers the tall, gray- 
haired figure of President Henry Sloane 
Coffin, who teaches pastoral theology 
and hymnology, and holds a weekly con- 
ference in his study for men who will 
shortly be ordained. Free of denomi- 
national control, Dr. Coffin ‘“‘avoids the 
extremes of doctrinal speculation” and 
strives to prepare his students to create 
“a better moral climate.” 


. 
REINCARNATION: Mother Who 
Was Born a Year After Her ‘Son’ 


Gandhi, India’s haloed politician, 
once became so annoyed with reporters 
that he refused to give them an inter- 
view until they passed a hat among 
themselves and collected $9.88 (26 ru- 
pees) to pay him for his words. 

But one reporter—James A. Mills, 
ace foreign correspondent of The As- 
sociated Press—can always get words 
free from the mystic. Once, emerging 
from an Indian prison, Gandhi flashed 
his toothless smile when he spied Mills 
waiting for him: “Why, if it isn’t Mr. 
Mills! I suppose when I enter the gates 
of heaven the AP will have a man wait- 
ing for me there!” 

Last week the AP’s New York office 
received Mills’s last report on Gandhi 
before the roving reporter set out from 
Delhi for Shanghai. In it Mills told how 
Gandhi has caused a stir in India by 
inviting Kumari Shanti Devi to his 
seminary at Wardha. The 9-year-old 
girl won Gandhi’s interest through her 
claimed reincarnation. 

Gandhi was deeply impressed by the 
large number of persons whom Devi 
remembered from her previous life on 
earth. In Muttra, she “recognized” 
Kedar Nath, a Hindu merchant, as her 
husband, and his 10-year-old son as her 
baby in her former existence. 

Recognizing her 25-year-old “broth- 
er” and “uncle-in-law,” she fell and 
kissed their feet as they remembered 
her, too. But the greatest surprise of 
all came in a crowded street of Mut- 
tra when Devi ran up to a man and a 
woman whom she recognized as her 
“mother” and “father.” 

Mills says Gandhi will probably adopt 
Devi. The Indian mystic has had previ- 
ous experience with adoptions. Nila 
Cram -Cook, 23-year-old American— 
who assumed the name of the Blue Ser- 
pent Goddess and lived in his colony for 
two years—renounced his fathership in 
1933. He charged her with “corrupting 
the morals of youths gathered around 
her.” She said he was “a tyrant.” 





rM\HE SIMILARITY of the Packard 
120 to the larger, more expen- 
sive cars which bear the Packard name 
does not end with the most famous, 
longest-lived lines in motoring. 
[t continues through every point 
it distinguishes a fine car from a 
r that is merely good. 
You can prove this to your own 
isfaction if you will match Packard 
0 against the field. 
For example, Packard’s 35 years 
' experience in building motors for 
\merica’s finest cars has made pos- 
ile the remarkable 120-horsepower 
s\raight-eight motor which powers the 
Packard 120—a motor which gives it 
an effortless, instantaneous response 


— mille Packard 120 against the 
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to the throttle that seems incredible 
in a car of this size and weight. 

You will find that the new Packard 
120 gives you a ride whose freedom 
from jar, jolt and noise is literally a 
revelation. Yet this is understandable 
when you consider that these have 
always been Packard’s objectives in 
building luxury cars. 

Both in the things you see and the 
“invisibles’—the evidences of extra 
qualities that are hidden, the Packard 
120 is the product of fine-car experi- 
ence, fine-car precision and fine-car 
ideals. 

And these things give a tangibie, 
dollar-and-cents return to every 


Packard 120 owner. They give him 


a car which, if he buys out of income, 
is still young in performance and 
appearance long after the last pay- 
ment is forgotten. They give him a 
car in which the need for service is 
reduced below anything he has ever 
experienced. 

Match Packard 120 against the field. 
You will find the car as easy to buy 
as it is to own. Packard’s 6% Payment- 
out-of-Income Plan is both attractive 
and economical. And, if your old car 
is of average value, you may be able 
to drive away in a Packard 120 with 
little or no cash outlay. 


ASE THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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The Opera Balilla Carries the Boys Through to Entrance Into Fascist Battalions—Marching to Drums 
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“Take a free ride on the quickest, 
straightest stopping tire ever buili 

















IX AN EMERGENCY there is 
only one thing that counts— 
will your tires stop your car 
short of an accident—will your 
tires stop your car straight in its 
tracks without side swerve or tail 
spin? Now you can and should 
answer these important ques- 
tions before you buy new tires. 


In developing the Dual 10 
General perfected an entirely 
new principle of tread design. 
Instead of conventional hard, 
unyielding knobs and buttons 
the Dual 10 has a series of thin, 


IT’S THE 
Cthinkle WHEN YOU 


APPLY THE BRAKES THAT 
ELIMINATES SKID SWERVES 
AND TAIL SPINS 


flexible rubber flutes. When 

you apply the brakes these 

flexible ribbons wrinkle up and 

sweep the surface clean. This Silent, cool running, non-cupping 
squeegee action on the road for the full length of its big mileage! 
stops your car quicker on wet 

pavement than ordinary tires 

stop on dry pavement. 


To fully appreciate the remark- 
able safety advantages the new 
General Dual 10 has over ordi- 
mary tires you should see the 
tire demonstrated. Then we 
believe you won’t want to drive 
any car without them. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY « AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada—The General Tire and Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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REICHSFUEHRER: What Hitler 
Is, and How He Got That Way 





Two literary facts about a world fig- 
ure: 

Adolf Hitler inspired no full-length 
biography until 1936—three years after 
he became Chancellor of Germany. 

The first such version of his life in 
English appeared last May 1, only eleven 
days ahead of the second. 

In order of publication, the two books 
are: 


HITLER. By Konrad Heiden. 390 pages. 135,- 
000 words. Index. Knopf, New York. $3. 


HITLER. By Rudolf Olden. 374 pages. 133,- 
000 words. Bibliography. Covici-Friede, 
New York. $3, 


Both authors are “Aryans” and ex- 
newspaper men. Heiden, one-time Mu- 
nich and Berlin correspondent for the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, is well and un- 
favorably known to Hitlerites for an 
earlier work—“A History of National 
Socialism.” Now he lives in Zurich. 
Olden, former political editor of the 
Berliner Tageblatt, also had to get out 
of the Third Reich. He found exile in 
Oxford. 


In covering the later events of Hit- 
ler’s career, the two men add little to 
information already published in scores 
of newspapers and magazines. But they 
train revealing spotlights on their sub- 
ject’s less famous days. Heiden, an au- 
thority on early Nazi politics, illumi- 
nates the intrigue in the tiny German 
Workers’ Party which launched Hitler 
into politics seventeen years ago. The 
future dictator seemed to meet every 
requirement of Dietrich Eckhart, a 
party founder in search of a tractable 
leader. ‘He needn’t be very brainy,” 
said Eckhart. “I’d rather have a stupid, 
vain jackanapes who can give the Reds 
a juicy answer... than a dozen learned 
professors ... He must be a bachelor! 
Then we shall get the women.” 


Olden discloses little-known details 
about Hitler’s childhood. The village 
kids used to call Adolf daft because he 
orated even in the absence of an audi- 
ence and climbed a hill on moonlight 
nights to address two fruit trees. There 
are also scenes of a black-bearded man 
of 20 who lived in a Vienna flophouse 
and earned a meager living painting 
postcards and coloring photographs; 
one of Hitler’s works, intended for a 
chemist’s shop, advertised Teddy Per- 
spiration Powder. 


Some excerpts from Heiden: 


* The sensitiveness of the air-channels, 
due to the early lung trouble and later 
gas poisoning, forbids him to smoke. 
The hungry years in Vienna .. . af- 
fected his digestion; in 1928 he com- 
Plained of a gastric disorder and he 
avoids heavy meat dishes, but is not an 
absolute vegetarian; he likes sweet 
things in large quantities. 


. Two or even three visits to the cinema 
im one day were not uncommon before 
his accession to power; since then he has 
had the films shown him in the Reich 
Chancellery. 
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KEYSTONE 
Top Nazi: Unfriendly Biographers 
Keep Out of His Reach 


® Up to the seizure of power he was 
financially interested in all the Nation- 
al-Socialist newspapers; since then 
2,000,000 copies of his book, “My Bat- 
tle,” price $2.88 (7 marks, 20 pfennigs) 
... have been pumped into the German 
people. 


® Hitler is not homosexual or bisexual; 
he is merely subject to sexual enslave- 
ment. 

Quotations from Olden: 


® He is far from being exclusively cold 
and brutal. On the contrary, he can be 
more affectionate than most men, and 
his own particular mood is one of sim- 
ple cheeriness, naivete, boyishness. 


® His speeches are invariably crowned 
with an appeal to force. 


® The love life of the German dictator 
lies behind a veil. 


© He harbors an incessant, devouring 
passion to be assured that he is in the 
right, to have his thoughts and actions 
confirmed. 


® Nothing appeals to Hitler less than 
to listen to another man speaking. 


® In one thing ... Hitler has failed: 
he could not make the army National 
Socialist. It continues to live its own 
life. 


® He hates the Jews, the Hapsburgs, 
the workers, the Bolsheviks, the Parlia- 
mentarians, the intellectuals, the civil 
servants, the upper classes, the masses, 
and latterly the emigrants. 

His two biographers also are capable 
of hatred, though Olden makes an ef- 
fort to keep his under control. He wins 
this literary duel largely because Heiden 
so often loses his temper. 


EUROPE UNDER THE TERROR. By John L. 
Spivak. 243 pages. 70,000 words. Simon 
& Schuster, New York. $2.50. 

How is Germany getting along under 
Hitler? A smart American Communist 
reporter answers questions which the 
Dictator’s biographers ignore. Spivak’s 
radicalism may inspire suspicions about 
his credibility. But most of this book 
sounds authentic. 

‘Its most sensational chapter concerns 





the Third Reich; the author quotes 
anonymous informants. A foreign diplo- 
mat tells him that Germany is ruled by 
gangsters and suggests confirmatory 
interviews with a few resident Ameri- 
can businessmen. So Spivak calls at the 
office of a compatriot who assures him 
that the Nazis are honest fellows—and 
then steers him into another room. The 
telephone in the main office contains a 
dictaphone. 

The businessman explains that prac- 
tically all new German telephones— 
whether in offices, hotels, or foreign 
embassies—contain dictaphones which 
operate even when the receiver is on the 
hook. These instruments record the 
slightest whisper in a room. The sound 
is recorded and amplified at the head- 
quarters of the Gestapo (secret state 
police). 

Every businessman, says the Ameri- 
can resident, pays tribute to the gov- 
ernment mob of racketeers. Sooner or 
later a Nazi official calls and offers “‘pro- 
tection” from a boycott. That means 
bankruptcy, so the victim, whether Ger- 
man or foreign, pays up. 

Spivak declares he witnessed one such 
shakedown. The Nazi demanded $400 a 
month to straighten out “difficulties” in 
the law; after considerable haggling, he 
agreed to accept $160 for imaginary 
services. 

Employes as well as employers must 
also kick in, according to the author’s 
host. “A person who is not connected 
with the Nazi Party or who does not 
pay tribute to some Nazi leader simply 
cannot get a job.” A, 

In a subsequent conversation with a 
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German Communist—who wore a Storm 
Trooper’s uniform—Spivak asked how 
long Hitler would last. The Red ad- 
mitted that barring a war the Fuehrer 
would remain Leader a long time. 

Other chapters in “Europe Under the 
Terror” deal with Italy, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. Spivak returned 
convinced that Fascist - ilers are forc- 
ing their people toward a coolie stand- 
ard of living. And the oppression will 
end, he believes, only in the bloody gulf 
which submerges humble men as well 
as dictators. 














OTHER NEW BOOKS 





FRIEDRICH ENGEIS. By Gustav Mayer. 
332 pages. 80,000 words. Knopf, New 
York. $3.50. First biography of the least- 
known member of socialism’s great trium- 
virate. For 40 years Engels shared his 
purse and pen with Karl Marx, spiritual 
father of Lenin. Thorough but not too 
heavy, it includes a lot of important 19th 
century history. 

FLY AWAY BLACKBIRD. By Jerrard 
Tickell. 320 pages, 100,000 words, Mor- 
row, New York. $2.50. Don’t be fooled by 
the gaudy jacket and gaudier blurbs. This 
neatly-written love story will while away 
a few hours very pleasantly. 

LEGION OF HELL. By ex-Legionnaire 
James Mackinley Armstrong and William 
J. Elliott. 312 pages. 83,000 words. Ap- 
pleton-Century, New York. $2.50. Factual 
thriller of rough stuff in Morocco. Several 
private fights among the recruits, includ- 
ing throat-cutting and eye-gouging, and 
lively battles with the Riff. The officers 
try to avoid being murdered by putting 
their more obstreperous charges on the 
rack. 

T. S. HUXLEY’S DIARY OF THE VOY- 
AGE OF H. M. S. RATTLESNAKE, 
Edited by Julian. Huxley. 278 pages. 95,- 
000 words. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 
$3. As an assistant surgeon of 21, the later 
champion of Darwin kept this wordy jour- 
nal during a surveying cruise in the South 
Seas. Recently discovered, the diary is 
doubtless historically important, but that’s 
about all. 

MY TEN YEARS IN A QUANDARY. 
By Robert Benchley. Illustrated by Gluyas 
Williams. 361 pages, 55,000 words. Har- 
pers, New York. $2.50. The smiles in this 
book, provided you buy it, cost about a 
quarter apiece. 
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Ginette Marboeuf-Hoyet, French Shirley 
Temple: Here to See the Original 
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Born: To James A. Moffett, former 
Federal Housing Administrator, a 
grandson, James A. Moffett 3d, in Chi- 
cago. The baby is the son of Robert A. 
Moffett and the former Ruth Quigley 
of Cleveland. 


... To Emil Kasper, $20-a-week laborer 
of Little Ferry, N.J., and Mrs. Kasper, 
quadruplets, a girl, Frances, and three 
boys, Frank, Felix, and Ferdinand, at 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Passaic, N.J. 
BirtTHDAY: Dr. Sigmund Freud, dis- 
coverer of psychoanalysis, 80, May 6. 
With public observance of the event 
kept to a minimum lest it offend Nazi 
elements in Austria, the Jewish scien- 
tist received a few visitors and numer- 
ous messages in his Viennese home. 


..- Sir James M. Barrie, novelist and 
dramatist, 76, May 9. Though he re- 
mained in seclusion in the London flat 





EUROPEAN 
Dr. Freud, Psychoanalyst, Suppressed 
Observance of His 80th Birthday 


where he wrote “Peter Pan,” his house- 
keeper assured callers he was “veera 
weel, thank ye kindly.” 

ENGAGED: Mrs. Floyd Bennett, widow 
of Admiral Byrd’s North Pole aviator, 
and Arthur Hoffman of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
businessman. 


--+Mrs. Harry Lehr, widow of “King” 
Lehr and author of a best-selling biog- 
raphy about him, and Lord Decies, Brit- 
ish sportsman who was married to the 
late Vivien Gould of New York. They 
will marry in Paris on May 28. 

Marriep: Henry Paul Claudel, son of 
Paul Claudel, former French Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, and Christine 
Diplarakos, sister of Mme. Lazare Weil- 
ler, the “Miss Europe” of a recent 
beauty contest. 


.-+ Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, former presi- 
dent of the Women’s Organization for 
National Prohibition Reform, and 
Dwight F. Davis, former Governor Gen- 
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aaa Tonas. 
Helen Jacobs, Visited 
in Vienna by Illness 


eral of the Philippines, by Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, in the chapel of the 
Riverside Church, New York. 


SEPARATED: Ginger Rogers, dancing 
partner of Fred Astaire, and her hus- 
band, Lew Ayres, actor-director. A 
joint statement read: “Their action is 
entirely amicable. No divorce is con- 
templated at the present time.” 

ARRIVED: Leslie Howard, film actor, 
Mrs. Howard, their son Ronald, and 
fifteen pieces of luggage, from Holly- 
wood, in New York, en route to Eng- 
land. He threatened legal action to 
close “Elizabeth Steps Out,” which he 
wrote ten years ago: “It’s an old play 
—dead stuff, and I don’t approve of 
the production.” He commented on cur- 
rent news: “Awfully glad Mr. Sher- 
wood won the Pulitzer Prize [for dra- 
ma]; he should have had it sooner.” 
He remarked on the Shakespearean 
films he is making: “I enjoyed the role 
of Romeo and I’m sure I'll enjoy Ham- 
let.” 


... Ginette Marboeuf-Hoyet, almost 6, 
chosen from among 3,000 French girls 
as the most like Shirley Temple, from 
Paris, in New York, en route to Holly- 
wood to meet Shirley. She posed for 
photographs only after cameramen let 
her bring her ice cream with her. 
Sick List: President Lazaro Cardenas 
of Mexico (appendicitis): a week after 
the operation left the public ward at 
Mexico City General Hospital, the pub- 
lic institution he insisted on entering. 


..-Diego Rivera, mural painter (infec- 
tion of the lachrymal ducts in his 
eyes): underwent an emergency opera- 
tion by Dr. Rafael Silva in Mexico City 
to save his sight. 


.-- Helen Jacobs, tennis player (inflam- 
mation of the gall bladder) : unabletoplay 
in Austrian tournaments for a week. 


.-+Charles Alfred Scadding, timekeep- 
er rescued from the Moose River gold 
mine (trench feet): will probably lose 
all his toes but his feet are safe. Scad- 
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ding’s fellow mine-prisoner, Dr. D. E. 
Robertson, returned to Toronto com- 
pletely recovered. 

Diep: Oswald Spengler, 56, German 
philosopher, of a heart attack, in Mu- 
nich. An obscure Berlin professor, he 
gained fame just after the war with 
his monumental “Decline of the West.” 
The book gloomily predicted that with- 
in 200 to 300 years the Occident would 
succumb: to conquest by colored races. 
Once regarded as the spiritual father 
of Nazi racial beliefs, Spengler lately 
fell somewhat out of favor for criticiz- 
ing Nazi leaders and for failing to at- 
tack the Jews. 


_..Milo Reno, 70, president of the Na- 
tional Farmers Holiday Association, of 
a heart attack at Excelsior Springs, 
Mo. He became prominent in 1932 when 
he organized farmers along labor union 
lines. Twice he led them into strikes 
in which they dumped milk and other 
produce to raise farm prices and al- 
most lynched a judge to stop farm 
foreclosures. Reno, who spoke with 
the fervor of an evangelist, forced the 
Roosevelt administration into various 
farm aid measures, but for the last two 
years he was one of the President’s 
most violent critics. 


..-Park Trammell, 60, junior Senator 
from Florida since 1917, big-navy ad- 
vocate, and chairman of the powerful 
Naval Affairs Committee, of a cerebral 
hemorrhage, in his Washington, D. C., 
home. 


..-Baron Ludwig von Falkenhausen, 
91, German Army commander in Al- 
sace in 1915 and from 1917 Governor 
General of German-occupied Belgium, 
after a long illness, at Goerlitz, Ger- 
many. 


..»Mary Johnston, 65, author of “To 
Have and To Hold” and other popular 
historical novels, after an operation, in 
Bath County, Va. 


...Capt. Stephen G. S. McNeil, 64, re- 
tired commander of the Mauretania, es- 
tablisher of speed records in every ship 
he captained, and rescuer of 541 per- 
sons, of a heart attack, at Ashurst, 
England. 


-»»Howard Lee McBain, 55, Columbia 
University dean of Graduate Faculties, 
authority on constitutional law, and re- 
viser of Cuba’s electoral code, of a 
heart attack, in New York. 


-.. Philip Hockenbury, 66, Hauptmann 
murder trial juror and Jersey Central 
Railroad trackwalker, killed by a train, 
at High Bridge, N. J. Another juror, 
Liscom Case, died in February. 


++» Beatrice Harraden, 72, author of 
“Ships That Pass in the Night,” of 
which more than 1,000,000 copies have 
been sold since 1893, at Barton-on-Sea, 
England. 


+++4, Mitchell Palmer, 64, wartime 
Alien Property Custodian and Attor- 
ney General whose strict enforcement 
of sedition laws brought on him Red 
hatred and Pink criticism; after hav- 
ing an appendicitis operation, in Wash- 
ington. 
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GOLF: America Manages to Keep 


Curtis Cup Without Winning It 


The Walker Cup series, played in 
even-numbered years between the lead- 
ing male amateurs of the United States 
and Great Britain, began in 1922. Ten 
years later, the Misses Harriot and 
Margaret Curtis, of Boston, who to- 
gether won four United States national 
titles from 1906 to 1912, put up a team 
trophy for the women amateurs of the 
two countries. In both Walker Cup and 
Curtis Cup competition, American 
shooters have never lost to the nation 
that claims to be the nursery of golf. 

But last week at Gleneagles, Scot- 
land, American women escaped defeat 
by the narrowest margin. They kept the 
Curtis Cup by gaining a tie—414 to 4%. 

The weather was so wet and cold that 
numb-fingered members of both teams 


WIDE WORLD 


The Terrible Turk 


pulled on fur-lined gloves between shots, 
and sent out fore-caddies in the dense 
mist to give them the line of direction. 
On the watery greens, many seemed 
satisfied to get down in three putts. 
One of the few who refused to be 
thrown off her game by a muddy liquid 
oozing from her shoes at every step and 
the weight of a mist-soaked woolen 
jumper suit was Mrs. Glenna Collett 
Vare, captain and perennial queen of 
American golf. She won her singles 
match from Wanda Morgan, British 
champion, by a score of 3 and 2, and 
despite erratic play by Patty Berg, her 
partner in the foursomes, managed to tie 
Miss Morgan and Mrs. Marjorie Garon. 
During the week of practice before 
the matches, Miss Berg turned in 
sparkling rounds which caused British 
sports writers to dub her “Bobby Jones 
in Skirts.” But when her first big test 
came, the glare of the spotlight blinded 
the 18-year-old freckle faced sensation 
and gave her a bad case of the jitters. 
On the first green the Minneapolis 
schoolgirl, who used to play football and 
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baseball with boys, stubbed her putt, 
moving the ball only a few inches. 
After that she could never calm down to 
a steady pace: “I was so nervous I 
couldn’t even see the hole when I started 
to putt.” She lost to Mrs. Andrew Holm, 
4 and 3. Thus Great Britain’s team, 
forced to play without the country’s two 
lowest scoring ladies, the professionals 
Joyce Wethered and Enid Wilson, 
earned its tie and a moral victory. 


WRESTLING : New Champion With 
Trust and Opponent Cooperating 


In Detroit, three weeks ago, Ali 
Baba, billed as the Terrible Turk, 
threw Dick Shikat out of a ring and 
became world’s wrestling champion— 
in the eyes of automobile city mat ad- 
dicts. Last week with a crotch hold 
and body press, Ali Baba pinned Shikat 
in Madison Square Garden and earned 
the world’s title—in the view of New 
Yorkers. 

Ali Baba won both bouts after dis- 
playing amazing feats of strength that 
could be performed only with the full 
cooperation of his opponent. The 200- 
pound gorilla-man has two character- 
istics that endear him to ringsiders. 
More than any other wrestler he sweats 
from the top of his bald head and, 
when he stalks barefooted after his 
man, he tugs his handle-bar mustache 
until the pain causes him to groan. 

But granting his box-office qualities, 
wrestling fans cannot understand why 
Ali was allowed to become champion. 
He wrestles in the stable of Jake 
Pfeffer, a Russian Jew. Pfeffer is a 
typical mat man who believes that 
taking a bath on the day of a bout 
jinxes the receipts—sometimes his men 
perform seven days a week—but as far 
as is known he does not belong to the 
trust that controls the sport. 

The trust consists of six promoters 
—Jack Curley and Joe Mondt of New 
York, Paul Bowser of Boston, Ray 
Fabiani of Philadelphia, Ed White of 
Chicago and Tom Packs of St. Louis. 
They have a 10-year working agree- 
ment to share in each other’s profits. 
The promoter of a show gets 50 per 
cent and the trust 50 per cent. 


OUTBOARDS: Flotsam Puts Gar 
Wood Jr. Out of Hudson Race 


Off the Albany Yacht Club at 8 
o’clock last Sunday morning, 103 cigar- 
shaped boats set up a roar like a rapid- 
firing machine-gun, and began bounding 
over the Hudson’s choppy waters and 
debris towards New York City—135 
miles away. 

Three hours later Gar Wood Jr., son 
of the speedboat king, seemed to have 
the marathon won. He had had a rough 
ride—once he hit such a hard bump that 
the strap of his wrist watch broke, the 
timepiece flying into waves behind him 
—but he approached George Washing- 
ton Bridge, 4 miles from the finish, with 
no one in sight. 

Suddenly the 18-year-old pilot col- 
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NEWS-WEEK PHOTO FROM DANIEL 
In Stroebeck, Germany, a “professor of chess” gives pigtailed schoolgirls a lesson in 
the art of cornering a king. At right, some of the rare pieces on exhibition at the 
United States chess championship in New York City. From top to bottom, Javanese, 
15th Century Spanish, Early American, Medieval Crusaders, Napoleon III’s set, 18th 


Century Chinese. 


lided with a piece of driftwood. His 
boat did a somersault. He sailed clear 
of the wreck into the water but he had 
to give up and accept the services of a 
rescue patrol boat. 

Fifteen minutes later, Clayton Bishop, 
a grease-covered fireman from Onset, 
Mass., passed the spot where Wood 
came a cropper and sped on to victory: 
time, 3 hours, 37 minutes 55 seconds. 


BASEBALL: Indians Find the Kissless 
Life a Healthy and Victorious One 


In Washington last week, health au- 
thorities ordered the Cleveland Indians 
not to kiss their wives or sweethearts 
for three weeks. Their teammate, Bruce 
Campbell, had come down with spinal 
meningitis, and Dr. James G. Cum- 
ming, chief of the bureau of preventable 
diseases, feared that some of the play- 
ers might be germ carriers. The non- 
kissing Indians won six games in a row 
and threatened to prolong the ban as 
long as the victories piled up. 


BOXING: Fans Glad Canzoneri 


Won, but Sorry McLarnin Lost 


Opinions differ about most prizefight- 
ers. Today, just four draw the unani- 
mous admiration of boxing fans: Joe 
Louis, Negro heavyweight, whose life 
story by Edward Van Every goes on the 
market this week in a tan-clothed book 
—the exact color of the Brown Bomber’s 
skin; Barney Ross, Jew, the welter- 
weight champion (147-pound limit); 
Jimmy McLarnin, Irishman, who for- 
merly held the welterweight title; and 
Tony Canzoneri, the Italian who reigns 
over the lightweight class (top weight, 
135 pounds). 

None of this quartet has ever been ac- 
cused of stalling or taking part in a 
fixed fight. Unfortunately for lovers 
of action, 200-pound Louis is too heavy 
to take on the only three men who 
match him in skill, pugnacity and speed. 


But during the past three years, the trio 
of little fist flingers has staged a series 
of round-robin duels that have lighted 
the ring with fireworks. 

In 1935 Ross won two bristling bat- 
tles from Canzoneri. After both fights, 
a huge, breathless crowd seemed sat- 
isfied it had got its money’s worth—a 
rare feeling for the man who pays from 
$8 to $25 for a ringside seat. During 
1934-35, Ross and McLarnin met in 
three seesaw brawls—Ross winning 
two, McLarnin one. 

Last Friday night, McLarnin and 
Canzoneri let go at each other and put 
on one of the most rugged fights New 
Yorkers have ever yelped at. Seldom 
clinching, and disdaining prosaic blows 
to the body, they slammed away at one 
another’s jaw, nose, and eyes. 

In the first round, hard-hitting Mc- 
Larnin massaged Canzoneri’s flat nose 
until it became crimson. The Italian’s 
body shook convulsively and he had to 
grab the ropes to hold himself up. It 
seemed McLarnin’s weight advantage 
(he tipped the scales at 143; Canzoneri, 
136%) was too much. The Irishman 
stormed in for the kill. But Canzoneri, 
who fools dance partners with his 
tricky steps, dodged out of danger. 

Midway in the second round Canzo- 
neri almost knocked out McLarnin. 
Whipping a left and right to the jaw, 
he dropped his opponent to one knee. 
From then on, Canzoneri built up a 
margin, round by round, although Mc- 
Larnin kept coming in, always willing 
to trade punches. At the end of ten 
rounds, Canzoneri beyond all question 
earned his victory on points. 

GOLDEN GLOvEs: Before 10,000 spec- 
tators in Wembley Stadium, England, 
New York’s amateur troupe, financed 
by The New York Daily News, fought 
a group of British boys—under British 
rules. The referee sat outside the ring, 
and when anyone fouled or clinched too 
much, he stopped the bout, called the 
contestants over for a lecture. The Brit- 
ish, who seemed to know more about box- 
ing than slugging, won—7 bouts to 4. 
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: Frank Marshall, United States Champion for the Past Clocks, One for Each Player, Fix the Tempo of a Match. 
97 Years, Retired to Give Someone Else a Chance A Player Must Make 20 Moves an Hour or Default 
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Some Spectators Choose Ringside Seats. But Most Kibitzers Prefer to Follow the Play on a Scoreboard 








NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 
Last Week as the U. S. Tournament Reached Its Final Stages, Samuel Reshevsky, Favorite, Moved Into the 
Lead and Caused His Rivals to Do Some Deep Thinking: Reuben Fine (Left); Arthur Dake (Center & Right) 
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One year ago, when the AAA was 
still alive and attempting to save the 
American farmer by liberal applications 
of cash for crop reduction and loans, 
300 men met in the Dearborn Inn, Dear- 
born, Mich., not far from Henry Ford’s 
motor car factory. 

Those 300—representatives of science, 
agriculture and industry—turned their 
faces directly away from the AAA and 
set up what they called the Farm 
Chemurgic Council. They took the name 
from chemistry and from the Greek 
word for work. Their avowed inten- 
tion was to further the industrial use 


of agricultural products through ap- 


plied science. 

The council didn’t mind having the 
government lend money to farmers, but 
it did feel that the best way to create 
farm income was to help farmers find 
new markets for their products. The 
300 signed a manifesto which they called 
a “Declaration of Dependence on the 
Soil” and, promising to meet again, ad- 
journed to find that their deliberations 
had attracted nationwide attention. 

This week the Farm Chemurgic 
Council called its members back to 
Dearborn for a second conference. The 
300 had grown to 1,500—so many that 
the Dearborn Inn could no longer ac- 
commodate them. Main sessions had to 
be held in the Book-Cadillac ballroom 
in Detroit, where William J. Cameron, 
-Henry Ford’s spokesman, greeted the 
members. 


ConTROVERSY: Wednesday morning 
there was an air of tension in the 
great crystal-chandeliered hall. Francis 
P. Garvan, president of the Chemical 
Foundation and of the Farm Chemur- 
gic Council, got up to speak on the 
relation of power alcohol to American 





KEYSTONE 
Francis P. Garvan: He 
Helped Invent Chemurgy 

















economic problems. The need of in- 
creasing the motor fuel supply was a 
subject so controversial that it had 
been hushed out of the San Francisco 
meeting of the American Chemical So- 
ciety in 1935. 

But the Dearborn conference han- 
dled it without gloves. Following 
Garvan’s introduction of the subject, 
Benjamin T. Brooks, New York, chem- 
ical engineer and co-author of the paper 
which the chemical society had voted 
down a year before, explained the 
delicacy of his subject. 

According to Brooks “there is a pos- 
sibility of a shortage of domestic petro- 
leum in the United States as early as 
1940, and a probability of a considerable 
shortage by 1945.” 

Known petroleum reserves amount to 
about 12,000,000,000 barrels. Consump- 
tion amounts to about 1,000,000,000 
barrels per year. For some years dis- 
covery of new fields has been far behind 
consumption. There are reserves in 
shales and lignites, but extraction of 
their oil is and must be expensive com- 
pared with present production costs. 

The answer, according to the chem- 
urgic conference, lies in the use of farm 
alcohol as a substitute for or an ad- 
junct to gasoline. This would not only 
help conserve the supply of domestic 
petroleum but would provide a revenue 
for millions of farm acres. For fuel 
alcohol can be produced from potatoes, 
sugar beets, molasses, corn—in fact, 
most fruits and vegetables. 

At the present time at least six for- 
eign countries have made it compulsory 
to mix gasoline for motor fuel with al- 
cohol. Lithuania, the latest convert, de- 
mands that motor fuels contain 25 per 
cent of domestic alcohol. If the United 
States had a similar requirement, the 
alcohol consumed would require culti- 
vating 15,000,000 acres of farm land. 


Piastics: Before the war, chemical 
compounds which could be molded and 
machined were few and relatively ex- 
pensive. They were known as plastics, 
the earliest of which comprised the ni- 
tro-cellulose compounds such as cel- 
luloid, Pyralin and Fibreloid. In 1909 
Dr. Leo Hendrick Baekeland announced 
his discovery of a new phenol-formal- 
dehyde plastic which he called Bake- 
lite. That, too, cost a lot to produce. 

William Haynes, editor of The Chemi- 
cal Industries, told the Dearborn con- 
ference something of what had hap- 
pened in the plastic field since Dr. 
Baekeland’s discovery. 

In 1918, he said, when the war was 
over, the United States Government 
found itself in possession of a lot of 
white elephants. Prominent among 
these gigantic surpluses was a 40,000,- 
000-pound lot of phenol (carbolic acid), 
the basic ingredient of the Allied ar- 
mies’ favorite explosive, lyddite. 
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CHEMURGY: Second Dearborn Meeting Fosters 


Back-to-Farm Movement by Hitching Plow to Industry 
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Dr. Leo H. Baekeland: He 
Fathered Modern Plastics 


The domestic demand for phenol for 
aspirin and other medicines and the 
few phenol-formaldehyde plastics the 
known, did not exceed 6,000,000 pounds. 
What to do with a six-and-a-half-years’ 
supply presented quite a problem to the 
government. 

The whole 20,000 tons was turned 
over to a single chemical firm at 12 
cents a pound with instructions to re- 
lease it slowly. But at that time radio 
sets began to come out of manufac- 
turers’ shops in great quantity. A sud- 
den demand for Bakelite and similar 
substitutes for hard rubber and porce- 
lain resulted. Within three years the 


phenol surplus was used up and a con- | 


tinuing demand created. Result: de- 
velopment of new production methods, 
which made it possible to keep on pro- 
ducing the acid at the bargain post- 
war rate. 

By 1929, according to Haynes, plas- 
tic production in the country had risen 
to 70,000,000 pounds. Last year’s pro- 
duction reached a total of 106,000,000 
pounds. 


KEYNOTE: What seemed to be the 
fundamental purpose of farm chemurgy 
cropped out in the talk of L. F. Liv- 
ingston, president of the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers. Liv- 
ingston called attention to the fact that 
tenant farmers in the United States 
have increased from 28 per cent of the 
total in 1890 to 43 per cent in 1930. 

Tenant farmers, he said, have less 
incentive than farm owners to build 
up or improve property. Farm own- 
ers have decreased in number because 
the agricultural picture has been 
painted so black that enterprising, 
progressive men are afraid to tie them- 
selves down to farmlands. 

The answer, Livingston suggested, is 
to tell the farmer that there is every 
hope in the world for him, that industry 
is going to cooperate and that its stake 
will be his stake. The future manufac- 
turer will decide on specifications for 
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his raw materials. He will convey them 
to farmers who, with the help of plant 
genetics, will breed the plants necessary 
to provide the crop from which such 
materials can be obtained. 

That will mean freedom for the farm- 
er from the old dependence on people’s 
appetites as his source of income. In- 
dustry, if the chemurgic idea can be 
worked, will always provide a new de- 
mand for agricultural products when- 
ever an-old one disappears. 


+ 
ROYAL: OneCompany That Found 


It Paid to Remain True to Type 


When economists want to test the 
pulse of business, they examine such 
indexes as steel production, electricity 
output and carloadings. Office equip- 
ment manufacturers could suggest an- 
other barometer—output of typewriters. 
Because typewriters play a role in virtu- 
ally every industry, their sales tend to 
rise and fall in direct relation to the ups 
and downs of general business. 

Last week the Royal Typewriter Co. 
revealed that so far as it is concerned, 
the depression is over. In the first four 
months of this year, Royal received 40 
per cent more orders than in the same 
period of 1935. And from a sales stand- 
point, last year was the biggest in the 
company’s history—although net in- 
come of $1,676,571 fell $90,000 short 
of the 1929 peak. 

At Hartford, Conn., the big Royal 
plant is operating day and night. The 
company took on 2,000 new employes 
during the past two years, raising the 
number on its payroll to 5,000, an all- 
time high. 

Typewriter companies are secretive 
about their rate of production. Royal 
officials claim, without offering any ex- 
act figures, that the recent boom in do- 
mestic sales has carried them to a point 
where they can almost dispute first 








Dovsie-DeckEeR: To handle the holiday crowds on the 40- 
mile run between Hamburg and Luebeck, with its adjoining 
seaside resort, Travemuende, the Germany railways recently 
put into service a double-decker train. Its two coaches 
seats for 300 passengers, twice as many as an ordinary train the 
same length. By building the bottom of the cars unusually close 
to the rails, while keeping the roof at the customary height, the 
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place in the industry with Underwood, 
long the acknowledged leader. 

They feel proud of their progress be- 
cause it resulted not from any trick 
publicity but from hard work plus sales- 
manship. Years ago, Royal went in for 
attention-getting promotion stunts. It 
sponsored the radio broadcasting of the 
1926 Dempsey-Tunney championship 
prizefight in Philadelphia. That same 
year, when the company first brought 
out portable typewriters, it got plenty 
of publicity by delivering portables by 
airplane—and dropping them with a 
parachute where no landing field was 
available. 

But the depression somewhat sobered 
the company’s exuberance. Executives 
put increased emphasis on less pictur- 
esque activities, such as building up 
their sales force, spending more money 
on research, and improving their prod- 
uct; chief improvement in Royal type- 
writers recently was the introduction in 
1934 of touch control—a device that en- 
ables the typist to adjust the key tension 
to the pressure of his fingers. 

Like most companies in the field, 
Royal does a huge export business, rep- 
resenting almost a third of its total 
sales. American typewriters are so 
much better-made than foreign ones 
that they find their way into business 
offices from Tokyo to Buenos Aires, 
with little competition from native con- 
cerns. 

On the other hand, Royal differs from 
its competitors in one important respect 
—it manufactures typewriters exclu- 
sively. While companies such as Un- 
derwood, Elliott, Fisher and Remington 
Rand make a wide line of office equip- 
ment, Royal executives think its pays 
to specialize. They don’t even produce 
the ribbons that go into their type- 
writers, having these made to specifi- 
cation by an outside firm. 

Most of the Royal standard machines 
sold nowadays are purchased for re- 
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placement by persons already owning 
worn-out or obsolete models. The big 
market of the future, say typewriter 
men, lies in the field of portables. They 
look forward to the day when every 
housewife will make out her market list 
and write her personal correspondence 
on one. 

There is also plenty of room for ex- 
pansion in the use of typewriters in 
schools. Studies by educators show that 
when children in the elementary grades 
are taught to type, their spelling im- 
proves vastly and their vocabulary ex- 
pands. 


INDICTMENT: SEC Wins Third 
Round of Its Fight With Jones 


On Monday of this week a tall sandy- 
haired man appeared before the Fed- 
eral District Court in New York City to 
plead not guilty to a charge of swin- 
dling his investment customers. A Fed- 
eral grand jury last week handed up 
the indictment, thus threatening him 
with a maximum of 75 years in jail. 

Guilty or not guilty, J. Edward Jones 
for the past month has been basking in 
a sort of heroic light. For none other 
than J. Edward Jones, University of 
Kansas graduate and ex-navy lieuten- 
ant, on April 6 clipped the wings of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission. 
True, he didn’t succeed in getting the 
SEC declared unconstitutional as he 
had sworn he would, but he did get the 
Supreme Court to warn SEC against 
bureaucratic meddling with business- 
men’s affairs. 

Since 1923, Jones has specialized in 
oil royalties, of which the average in- 
vestor has less than no knowledge. Sev- 
eral years ago, the forceful Missourian 
began selling shares in a series of 
trusts, each limited to the issuance of 
participation certificates. All of these 
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designers provided enough room for even tall persons to stand 
upright on either level. 

On the out-trip, the locomotive pulls the coaches; on the 
return, it pushes them, thus avoiding waste of time in un- 
coupling. Either way it can do 75 miles an hour. When the 
locomotive is at the rear, the engineer in the head car operates 
the train by long-distance electric controls. 
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In 1770 citizens were 
required to own a 
leather water bucket 
and to respond to 
the fire alarm at 
any time. 








Every day fire consumes over 
twelve hundred buildings—an 
appalling loss. 

Mutual fire insurance com- 
panies are fighting against this loss 
and have been for nearly acentury. 

Conservation of property has 
long been the basic aim of Mutual 
fire companies because they rec- 

ognized that reduction of fire loss 
was the most effective means of 
reducing the costoffire insurance. 

The enormous saving that has 
resulted from Mutual prevention 
effort has benefited Mutual policy- 
holders through reduction of 
costs, and annual returns of a sub- 
stantial part of the premium. 

This ideal of conservation on 
the part of Mutual fire companies 
has been a considerable and mea- 
surable benefit to American prop- 
erty owners. 

The Mutual plan of insurance is 
old—older than any other form of 
insurance. More than a century 
and a half of service—billions of 
dollars of business in force, indi- 
cate its strength and stability. 

Write today for a booklet ex- 
plaining the operation of Mutual 
fire insurance. Address the Feder- 
ation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 














This seal identi- 
Sies amember com- 
pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance 


3] Companies and the 
American Mutual 
Alliance. It is a 
symbol of sound- 
ness and stability 








trusts, according to their indentures, 
were supposed to hold nothing but oil 
royalties on properties actually pro- 
ducing oil. Jones insisted at the time 
that his certificates were a “safe, sound 
and profitable investment.” 

A little more than a year ago, SEC 
took an interest in the Jones trusts, 
studied their operations for some weeks 
and then got an injunction restraining 
Jones and his aides from dealing in 
securities not listed with the commis- 
sion. SEC claimed that the principals 
were making a profit of as much as 700 
per cent and that the investors weren’t 
getting a square deal. Some of the in- 
vestors had begun to howl. 

Jones carried the matter through the 
courts while bankers, brokers and stock 
exchanges throughout the country sat 
back and watched. Jones insisted that 
he was persecuted for trying to keep 
Secretary of Commerce Harold L. Ickes 
from being crowned Federal Oil Admin- 
istrator. SEC said its investigation 
had nothing to do with Ickes. 

Jones, in order to get around the in- 
junction, registered some of his new se- 
curity issues with the commission. The 
commission thought it smelled a rat. 
Jones withdrew his application for reg- 
istration. SEC said he couldn’t do any 
such thing. When the Supreme Court 
by a 6-3 vote said that he could if he 
wanted, Jones remarked that the deci- 
sion was “probably the outstanding one 
since the inception of our government.” 

Whether it was or not, the Federal 
Government did not let any grass grow 
in the highways between Washington 
and the elegant Jones offices at 342 
Madison Avenue, New York. The ink 
was barely dry on the Supreme Court’s 
decision before SEC, in conjunction 
with postal authorities, had begun a 
new campaign against its favorite 
enemy. 

Investigators presented fifteen 
charges against Jones. On each count, 
if he is found guilty, he could be given 
five years in jail. The grand jury found 
a true bill on all fifteen. 

“Mad persecution advanced to the 
most pitiable stages of New Dealirium,” 
Jones commented. 


* 
EARNINGS: 50 of 73 Reporting 


Firms Show First Quarter Gains 


Scientists, digging in the Connecticut 
River valley, have been able to learn 
from the silt deposits exactly what con- 
ditions prevailed during the recession 
of the great ice sheet. 

In much the same way, students in 
the future will be able to learn about 
the hesitating disappearance of the 
nation’s recent industrial glacier. That 
quite a chill remains in the ground is 
evident from continuing reports com- 
paring 1936’s first quarter with last 
year’s. 

Out of 73 corporations to turn in 
their three-months’ figures last week, 
50 showed improvement and 23 a de- 
cline. Six of the 23 delinquents were 
utilities; three, producers or processors 
of non-ferrous metals; two, plastic 
manufacturers. The remaining dozen 
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represented such fields as transporta- 
tion, tobacco, ice, oil, candy and iron 
and steel. 

Three railroads—the Northern Pa- 
cific, the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville, and the Duluth, South Shore ¢ 
Atlantic—while showing improvement, 
remain on the red side of the ledger, 
Lehigh Valley, the fourth to report, 
showed an increased deficit. The Pull- 
man Company, helped out by expand- 
ing railway equipment orders, made 
$1,800,263 net in the first quarter of 
this year, nearly double its earnings 
for the same period of 1935. 

Keith-Albee-Orpheum, motion pic- 
ture exhibitor, with a net income ten 
times what it earned in last year’s first 
thirteen weeks, showed the greatest 
single improvement. Standard Fruit 
& Steamship Corp., banana carrier, 
made the poorest record, doubling its 
1935 first quarter loss. 


AUTO RADIOS: Tuning-In Gains 
Popularity as an Outdoor Sport 


Several months ago, a Wisconsin 
motorist reported that a hitch-hiker 
spurned his offer of a ride because the 
car didn’t have a radio. The hitch- 
hiker’s choosiness, say radio salesmen, 
typifies the public’s growing insistence 
that it be entertained while driving. 
Reflecting this trend, many road maps 
now tell not only what route to take 
but also list the call letters and wave 
lengths of broadcasting stations along 
the way. 

According to the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, there are more than 
3,000,000 automobiles equipped with 
radios—one out of every seven pass- 
enger cars—and sales are increasing 
so fast that the total will probably 
reach 5,000,000 before the year end. 
CBS decided that this new radio audi- 
ence had grown so important that ad- 
vertisers should know more about it. 
So it sent a questionnaire to 20,000 
auto radio owners in 46 States and 
hired researchers to interview 1,000 
more. 

In a booklet released this week, CBS 
revealed its findings—the first thumb- 
nail sketch of John Jones, typical radio 
motorist. Jones probably bought his 
set within the past year, because more 
families have purchased auto radios 
since Jan. 1, 1935, than during all pre- 
vious years combined. He paid $48.50 
for it, just about half the average price 
of an automobile set in 1930. While 
driving, he listens in for 2.6 hours 4 
day on weekdays and 3.2 hours on Sun- 
days. 

The survey revealed other infor- 
mation about automobile radio owners: 
60 per cent of them use their radios 
more than half the time they spend in 
their cars. Almost 14 per cent of them 
listen in for five hours or more every 
weekday. Average use of automobile 
sets shows a 23 per cent increase on 
Sundays. 

As might be expected, more motorists 
tune in during Summer than Fall oF 
Winter. This has great significance, 
broadcasters feel. If the number of 
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DID YOU EVER 





WAKE UP 


COUNTING SHEEP? 


Tue Rep River VALLEY 
of the North did... up 
in Minnesota. One morn- 
ing last fall the residents 
of that valley woke up to 
see the highway blocked 
with thousands upon thousands of lambs. It look- 
ed like a tidal wave of “woolies.” 


The lambs were coming in to be fattened for mar- 
ket. When you start to fatten lambs in the Red 
River Valley, that’s news! Because, not long ago, 
parts of that Valley were slim pickings for a lamb. 
They had grown too much wheat up there. Wheat 
had played out. The soil became weed-choked. 
Farmers were up against it—too many eggs in one 
basket. Diversification was necessary. 


Farmers started growing sugar beets. A sugar fac- 
tory was built at East Grand Forks. The beet sys- 
tem of crop rotation “brought back” the depleted 
soil. Today the Red River Valley is prosperous, an 
example of efficient farming—one of a hundred 
wide-awake American communities producing an- 





nually the sugar supply 
a of 30,000,000 people. 


Then beet pulp... and 
: beet leaves! There isn’t a 
“5 finer basic ration for fat- 
tening sheep or cattle. .. with animal waste products 
restoring fertility to the soil. An ideal farm cycle! 


And so one morning last fall H. F. Patterson of 
Billings, Montana, brought the advance trainload 
of shipments totaling 90,000 lambs into the Red 
River Valley to fatten them on beet pulp, both in 
Minnesota and just across the line in North Da- 
kota. Mr. Patterson is pointing the way to another 
source of agricultural income for Minnesota. 


Credit the sugar-beet acre with more than 3,000 
pounds of sugar—and at least 300 pounds of meat 
as a by-product. And better yields of other crops 


Keep your eye on the Red River Valley. For su- 


gar! For meat! For good farming that remembers 


the damage done by too much wheat! 





One of a series of advertise- 
ments to promote the sale of 
beet sugar and to remind— 
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GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 





sus 


— America of the resourceful- 
ness, efficiency and necessity 
of the beet sugar industry 


SUGAR ASSOCIATION 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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ITS A 


-FOR YOU 


FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY—A BOTTLE OF AQUA VELVA WITH 


every Tue oF GLIDER BRUSHLESS SHAVE you suy 





LARGE (354) size 


Williams 


REG. U.¢ Dar. ore. 


a 
AquaVelva 


35}, 


Complimentary 


© ea 2255 


A big tube of Glider and a gen- 
erous bottle of Aqua Velva 
(half regular 50c size)—both for 
35c—the price of the Glider alone! 


Creamy, snow-white Glider lu- 
bricates both the skin and blade 
edge. And this “double lubrica- 
tion’ makes possible the slanting, 





close-cutting razor stroke recom- 
mended by blade manufacturers. 
Aqua Velva, the world’s most 
popular after-shave preparation, 
is the perfect finish for any shave. 


Your dealer’s supply of this 
package is going fast, so you had 
better hurry! 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, GLASTONBURY, CONN., U.S.A. LaSalle, MONTREAL, Canada 


GLIDER BRUSHLESS SHAVE 


AQUA VELVA 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


WILLIAMS LUXURY SHAVING CREAM 


This offer is good in the United States only 





radio-equipped automobiles continues 
to rise, it may well mean that Summer 
audiences will grow as large as thoge 
in Winter. 

Many persons interviewed in the Co. 
lumbia survey told why they liked their 
automobile radios. Some comments: 

“I find it helpful in reducing the 
amount of backseat driving.” 

“My children dictate what programs 
should be tuned in on the set at home, 
but when I’m out in the car, I get the 
programs I like to hear.” 

“I’m convinced it makes night driy- 
ing much safer. Keeps me from fall- 
ing asleep.” 

“Starts the day cheerfully by having 
good music on the way to town. My 
husband and I both drive to work 
every day.” 

“It’s really a godsend on long trips 
because we seem to run out of con- 
versation and the radio fills in very 
nicely. Keeps us from getting too 
irritable on such trips.” 

“When it’s hot, we sit in the car 
rather than use the house radio.” 


* 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Hupp: Of every 1,000 cars sold in 
1935, only two were Hupps. And each 
Sale cost the Hupp Motor Car Corp. 
$272 out of its pocket. With working 
capital depleted to $513,254 last Octo- 
ber—it was $17,341,896 in 1929—the 
company faced its sixth annual deficit 
with little to spare. In December Hupp 
closed its doors. The firm needed more 
working capital to continue, but until 
the courts settled a fight between two 
stockholder factions, it seemed impos- 
sible to raise any. 

Last week the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Cincinnati put an 
end to the argument. In a decision 
denying an appeal by Archie M. An- 
drews, former board chairman, the 
court held that certain of Andrews’s 
acts indicated “deliberate concealment 

. [and] utter disregard .. . for the 
true interests of Hupp.” The contracts 
between Andrews and the Hupp Motor 
Car Corp. were declared invalid. 

J. Walter Drake, company director 
and head of the opposition, predicted 
that Hupp would obtain working capital 
soon and resume plant operation. 

WEATHER: Heavy rainfalls over Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas 
ended, at least temporarily, the dry 
spell that has prevailed over that 
area. Wheat traders, who had expected 
a short crop, figured that the rain 
might boost the 1936 harvest 100,000, 
000 bushels. They flooded the market 
with selling orders. As a result wheat 
prices slumped as much as 6 cents. 

Extra Service: In the rivalry be- 
tween railroads and trucks, the rail- 
roads last week scored a two-base hit. 
Over truckmen’s objections, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission granted 
Eastern carriers permission to provide 
free pick-up and delivery of less-that- 
carload freight shipments. Western 
and Southern roads have had such serv- 
ice in effect for several months. 
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More Power, 


That’s what thousands of Sleep-Like-a-Kitten 
fans have been wishing Chessie ever since we 
first adopted her—and we've taken them literally. 








Chesapeake and Ohio’s answer is . . . not only “more 
power” but super power to America’s Sleepheart— 
and to you, too! A new fleet of super-powered locomo- 
tives now pulls the finest fleet of genuinely air-condi- 
tioned trains in the world. These giants make possible an 
even finer, smoother Sleep-Like-a-Kitten ride for you. We 
ask you, in behalf of Chessie, to try it. Please do, soon. 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN eb THE F.F. V. 


The Finest Fleet of Genuinely Air-conditioned Trains in the World. Insist upon it! 
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Visit the Chesapeake and Ohio miniature model rail- 
road, the largest in the world, at the Steel Pier, Atlan- 
tic City—during June, July, August and September. 
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© Brooks Brothers 


READY-MADE FLANNEL SUITS 


The present recognition of West-of-Eng- 
land Flannels traces back to the fact that 
...- while probably originated some 400 
years ago in Wales...this fine woollen mate- 
rial soon moved over the border into the 
western counties of England, where cen- 


given 


turies of continued production have g 


it great prestige. Brooks Brothers’ importa- 
tion of these celebrated English flannels in 
special colors and patterns insures the main- 
tenance of our well-known standards in 


Ready-made Suits for Spring and Summer. 


Ready-made Suits of English Flannel 
$58 to $80 


Brooks B rothers travelling representatives are now 
visiting 52 cities all over the United States.Write to 


our NewYork store for a copy of the current itinerary, 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


oaks Shrobhers 


2CLOTHING.")_) 


t= i 
Mens Furnishings, Bats & Shoes 
MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST.- NEW YORK 
NEWBURY COR, BERKELEY STREET: BOSTON 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 
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SCRIPPS: A Valuable Property 


That Grew Out of a Sound Rule 


James Mogg Scripps, British book- 
binder, migrated to the United States in 
1844, settled down on a farm at Rush- 
ville, Ill., and helped populate the new 
country with the six children he brought 
with him and the five he subsequently 
sired. 


For three of his sons the smell of 
printer’s ink proved more alluring than 
the fragrance of the barnyard. Son 
Edward W. forged a chain of newspa- 
pers whose links include The Cleveland 
Press, The Cincinnati Post, and The 
San Francisco News—nuclei around 
which he built the big Scripps-Howard 
group. Sons George and James E.— 
half-brothers of Edward—concentrated 
on a single property, The Detroit News, 
which they kept distinctly apart from 
the chain papers. 

For this paper James, dourest mem- 
ber of the clan, skimped and saved in 
obedience to his publishing rule: Never 
spend more than you take in. That 
the formula was successful was attested 
last week when 48 Scripps heirs met 
in Detroit to claim their shares in one 
of the nation’s most profitable news- 
papers. 


In Trust: May 4, 1906, 25 days be- 
fore he died, James Scripps set up a 
30-year trust. Into it he tossed his 
large real estate holdings and the news- 
paper he founded. 

Following the injunctions of the 
founder, News trustees—son William 
and sons-in-law George G. Booth and 
Edgar B. Whitcomb—plowed back into 
the paper half its yearly profits. They 
maintained a safe, middle-of-the-road 
editorial policy. 

With huge profits—The News last 
year ranked third in the United States 
in advertising—the paper could afford 
twice as many reporters as the opposi- 
tion; it could spend millions promoting 
pet projects. In 1912 it started experi- 
mental delivery of newspapers by plane. 
In 1920, The News gave the city a radi 
station: WWJ—“‘the nerve center of 
the smoothest press-radio set-up in the 
country.” 


Because of the reticence of the fam- 
ily trust’s owners, few figures on News 
earnings have appeared. But it is 
known that in the not outstandingly 
profitable years between 1906 and 1927 
the paper distributed about $15,000,000 
in trust dividends. Hence profits must 
have totaled at least twice this amount. 


Between 1922 and 1925, according to 
heirs who attempted to bust the News 
trust ten years ago, the paper amassed 
undistributed stock dividends of $3,- 
308,250. While making these whopping 
profits The News was far from niggard- 
ly with salaries. To its president, Wil- 
liam E. Scripps, it paid $35,550 a year; 
to George Booth, director, $20,343; to 
Herbert Ponting, general manager, $17,- 
199. Although the paper has consistent- 
ly maintained an open shop in its press 
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Make sure that your insurance protec- 











tion is complete from every viewpoint. 
Claim service is important. The Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Company 
maintains a nation-wide claim service 


covering 48 States and Canada. Buy 


Hartford Tested insurance and be Sure! 


‘< : ss 
REEL LOA  OELLINIOE 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENTand INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD INSURANCE IS SAFE AND 


Your Hartford policy guarantees you tested insur- 
CONVENIENT. There is a rigid test for in- 


ance protection and prompt, intelligent insur- 


surance just as there is for every other worth-while 
product. The test for insurance is time. Back of 
every Hartford policy stands a 125-year record of 
honorable business dealings. Many thousand agents 
of the Two Hartfords in every State of the Union 


| and in Canada offer you this tested insurance. 


ance service, no matter where you are when emer- 
gency arises. It is a great convenience for 
Hartford policyholders to be able always 
to find the nearest Hartford representative 
by calling any Western Union office. In 
Canada call Canadian National Telegraphs. 
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A Customer Writes .. . 


“We never knew real results from point 


of sale advertising until we used your 
‘Radio-Lite’ Signs.” 





Patented and further 
patents pending 


A Sign Using No Current 


A NEON EFFECT 
Priced For Any Product 


Made in Sets for Price Markers (tickets) 


LIVERMORE & KNIGHT CO. 


PRINTERS—LITHOGRAPHERS 


NEW YORK PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
103 Park Avenue 42 Pine Street 131 Clarendon Street 
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$5 to $6.50 
West of Rockies 


Made in a Broad Range 
of Styles 















room, it has avoided union trouble by 
paying higher than union-scale wages. 






Heirs: Most of the heirs who wil! 
inherit this big money-making machine 
live either in Pasadena or in Detroit's 
rich suburbs, Grosse Pointe, Birmingham 
and Bloomfield Hills. According to 
trust terms, plums will fall as follows: 
60 per cent to surviving children; 25 
per cent to grandchildren; 15 per cent 
to great-grandchildren. Thus manage- 
ment will be retained by the children’s 
bloc—William E. Scripps, Edgar B. 
Whitcomb and George G. Booth. As 
president of the company, Scripps sits 
as nominal head of The News. But 
George Booth, who looks not unlike 
J. P. Morgan, remains the power be- 
hind him. 

























Power: At 23, Booth migrated to 
Detroit from his native Toronto and 
married Ellen Warren Scripps. A year 
after his marriage—in 1888—he became 
manager of The News. So impressed 
with his big, gruff son-in-law was the 
elder Scripps that he put few strings 
in the terms of his trust: He had ‘the 
greatest confidence in the prudence, 
skill and fidelity of George G. Booth as 
manager of this property .. .” 

Booth remained in active charge of 
the newspaper until 1929 when he re- 
tired to his luxurious manor house, 
Cranbrook, in Bloomfield Hills. He still 
motors to the office three times a week, 
spending the balance of ‘his working 
time with his Cranbrook Foundation, 
an educational philanthropy which fi- 
nances five schools. 

William Edmund Scripps, 54 last 
week, succeeded Booth in The News 
presidency seven years ago. Small in 
stature and reserved, he is also unlike 
Booth in his newspaper interest; the 
business side rather than the editorial 
department gets his attention. 

Outside aviation, and occasional pat- 
ronage of art, he has few hobbies. Like 
his father before him, William Scripps 
is interested in newspapers. 


* 
IOWA: Supreme Court Disagrees With 


Pulitzer Committee on Paper’s Crusade 


A year ago Verne Marshall, fiery 
editor of The Cedar Rapids Gazette, 
started a crusade. In daily articles, 
Marshall told Iowa that slot-machine 
gambling flourished under a pay-off 
system that netted State officials as 
much as $5,000 a week. The expose 
resulted in indictments against two- 
score State officers and gamblers. 
Last week it won The Gazette a Pulit- 
zer Prize. 

The day after the award, the State 
Supreme Court threw out the indict- 
ments Marshall’s crusade had brought 
about. Its reason: Marshall illegally 
paid the expenses of the special prose- 
cutor who presented the case to the 
grand jury. 

Marshall’s reply: “If the court be- 
lieved that . . . it was misled by de- 
fense counsel . . . The whole effort was 
to put me on trial because The Gazette 
had exposed graft and corruption. That 
effort succeeded everywhere but in the 
court of public opinion.” 
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SCREEN: ‘Show Boat’s’ Second 
Trip a Pleasant 2-Hour Jaunt 


Edna Ferber’s “Show Boat,” roman- 
tic novel of a type of entertainment en- 
tirely indigenous to this country, sold 
300,000 copies. In 1928—two years after 
publication—Universal bought the pic- 
ture rights. Within a few months, the 
late Florenz Ziegfeld complicated mat- 
ters for the film company by buying the 
stage rights, a reversal of the usual 
procedure: book to stage to screen. 

Ziegfeld’s magnificent production, 
adapted by Oscar Hammerstein II, who 
also wrote the lyrics to Jerome Kern’s 
unforgettable music, scored such a tre- 
mendous success that Universal decided 
to hold up the picture until it could get 
the Hammerstein adaptation. After 
some delay, work finally started with 
Laura La Plante playing the lead. 

Then the jinx that hovered over the 
film swooped low again: “The Jazz 
Singer,” with its few spoken words and 
intermittent songs, burst on a surprised 
world. Universal executives realized 
that if, with sound possible, they 
launched “Show Boat” without its most 
integral part—the music—they were 
heading for a flop. In desperation they 
tacked on a prologue offering five of 
the most popular songs sung by mem- 
bers of Ziegfeld’s company. In addition, 
the film proper had two songs: a Negro 
spiritual, “Lonesome Road,” and “We 
Could Make Believe’’—which appeared 
to be sung by Miss La Plante and 
Joseph Schildkraut; but neither of them 
could sing, so voices were substituted and 
the process of “dubbing in’’ was born. 

Contrary to prediction, Universal did 
not lose money: with all the delays, re- 
takes, and other expenses, the total cost 
came to $1,100,000; net receipts amount- 
ed to $1,500,000. 

Two years ago Universal decided to 
have another try at “Show Boat” with 
perfected sound, and started assembling 
a gilt-edged cast: Irene Dunne, Paul 
Robeson, Charles Winninger, Helen 
Morgan—all of whom appeared in stage 
productions—Helen Westley, Queenie 
Smith, and Allan Jones. Finally, after 
more delays, including that occasioned 
by the sale of Universal, the film was 
completed for the second time. 

A story goes that Carl Laemmle, 
former president of the company, could 
not decide about selling. He waited till 
he saw his two last lavish productions, 
“Sutter’s Gold” and “Show Boat,” com- 
pleted. Meanwhile option money waited 
in his name at a bank. After viewing 
both he drew the money and retired. 

“Sutter’s Gold” was a bad film, and 
“Show Boat” would not have reclaimed 
the Laemmle fortunes either. It suffers 
mostly by comparison with the Zieg- 
feld productions and points up the 
Screen’s limitations when approaching 
this type of film. The musical numbers 
are excellent. Most of the original Kern 
Songs remain, plus the old ballad, 
“After the Ball,” and three new Kern- 
Hammerstein numbers. 

Robeson’s warm voice records the 
melancholy “Ol’ Man River” and one 





When trouble overflows— 
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BEECH-NUT GUM 





) FEE: SECHIES 


BEECH-NUT PEPSIN GUM. 
candy coating protects a pleasing 
flavor...and, as you probably 
know, pepsin aids digestion after 
a hearty meal. 


" BEECH-NUT SPEARMINT . 







taste. A Beech-Nut Quality product. 





especially for those who like a ‘stronger”’ 
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When water drips down 
From overhead, 

And Brother and Sister 
Are not in bed, 

But sailing your slippers 
For boats instead ... 


Remember that Beech-Nut 
Always serves, 

To please your palate 

And calm your nerves! 


BEECH-NUT PEPPERMINT GUM 
. - is so good it’s the most popular flavor 
of any gum sold in the United States. 
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BEECHIES . . . another really 
fine Peppermint Gum-—sealed in 
candy coating. Like Gum and 
Candy in one. 


ORALGENE 
i made to do a 
“‘special’’ job. Its 
firmer texture gives much 

needed exercise . . . and its 
dehydrated milk of manned 
helps neutralize mouth acidity. 
Each piece individually wrapped. 

































“Sardine Fleet at Anchor’ ByGeo. Elmer Browne,N.A. 
Plate Size: 10 by 12 inches 


Original 


ETCHINGS 


BY FOREMOST AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Now Available, Through 
An Important New 
Program, at $} 


ONLY EACH 


tinguished artists are contributing their 

talents to an important new program. 
To stimulate nation-wide interest in fine art 
ownership, and to enable lovers of fine etch- 
ings to obtain them at a hitherto unheard 
of uniform low price, there has been formed 
Associated American Artists. 

Etchings by the undersigned nationally- 
known artists regularly sell at $18.00 and 
upwards. Through this new plan, you may 
secure the perfect, original etchings in- 
cluded in this program for only $5.00 each. 


| \ ORTY-SEVEN of America’s most dis- 


Five Prize-Winners Included 


These are not commercial reproductions 
of any sort. They are genuine originals, 
individually signed by the artists. Plate 
sizes average 8 by 11 inches. Some are 
larger. Included among the group are five 
prize-winners. Many others in this collec- 
tion hang in the principal museums. (Your 
money back if not in every way delighted.) 

The etchings are ready for framing or 
collector’s portfolio. They embrace a wide 
variety of marine, landscape, sporting, na- 
ture and character studies—in techniques 
ranging from the finest of the classics to the 
most desirable of the moderns. 


FREE CATALOGUE 
attractively illustrating the etchings now available, 
and containing biographical data on each artist’s career 
and awards, will be sent upon receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps to cover mailing cost. The supply is limited. 


The Artists: 


Peggy Bacon Gordon Grant Jerome Myers 
Loren Barton J. Knowles Hare Frank Nankivell 
Thomas Benton William Heaslip H. Amiard 


Arnold Blanch Albert Heckman Oberteuffer 
Alex Blum Irwin Hoffman Frederick L. Owen 
Alexander Brook Moses Hyman Roselle Osk 
George Elmer Philip Kappel Henry Pitz 
Browne Andrew Karoly Andree Ruellan 

Alice Buell Robert Lawson Chauncey Ryder 
I ec neney Doris Lee Margery Ryerson 
{ohn oo W. R. Locke George Shorey 
"ia Louis Lozowick Y. E. Soderberg 
Lewis Daniel Luigi Lucioni Louis Szanto 
Adolph Dehn Marg. Manuel Clara Tice 
Christian Dull Jos. Margulies Keith Williams 
C. Ettinger Earl McKinney C. Jac Young 


Don Freeman Ira Moskowitz Henry Ziegler 


ASSOCIATED 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Address: Studio 35 
420 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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other song, a new one, but the Negro 
actor has been badly photographed— 
almost beyond recognition. Miss Mor- 
gan, as superb as she was in Ziegfeld’s 
play, sings “Bill” and “Can’t Help Lov- 
ing That Man.” Miss Dunne and Jones 
are well equipped vocally to handle the 
lion’s share of the score. 

Winninger (well-known to radio au- 
diences) turns in the best individual 
acting performance as Cap’n Andy. His 
quick shifts as he plays three distinct 
characters in the play within the film 
provide one of the picture’s high spots. 

Most of the film deserves praise. 
Sharper cutting would have brought it 
closer to perfection. Too abrupt transi- 
tion from scene into song makes for 
jerkiness. The new ending, sloppy from 
many angles, including the sentimental, 
should have been sheared. 


PICKFORD: She Turns Sentiment on 
And Off and Makes It Pay Dividends 


Last week in Liberty Magazine, 
Mary Pickford eulogized Mother’s Day. 
She defined the holiday as “an interval 
of tender remembrance when a flood of 
loving thoughts are let loose on a 
parched earth.” 

Simultaneously the actress released 
“One Rainy Afternoon,” the first of- 
fering of her new organization, Pick- 
ford-Lasky Productions. The film holds 
no such prunes-and-prisms attitude as 
the article in the simple telling of its 
fluffy yarn. America’s ex-Sweetheart 
—Shirley Temple is the present title- 
holder—has the valuable quality of be- 
ing able.to turn her sentimentalities on 
and off at will. They go on when such 
emotions pay in cash. And off when 
business acumen is needed. For Miss 
Pickford, the wealthiest woman in 
Hollywood, has the shrewdest mind for 
figures in the cinema business. 

Producing is no new toy for her, nor 
does she bear the title and shirk the 
responsibilities. She has been at it 
since 1918 when she first acted as pro- 
ducer of her own films. Then and now 
she selected the story, cast, director, 
and handled the business details—no 
easy-chair job. 

The Pickford-Lasky schedule in- 
cludes four pictures for this year, none 
of which will follow the sweetness-and- 
light school that typified her starring 
vehicles. ‘“To produce the one type of 
picture was irksome enough when I 
was playing them.” 

The 43-year-old star—born Gladys 
Smith under circumstances as plain as 
her name—who caused the world to 
gasp when she so much as bobbed her 
curls, is out to please the masses. Not 
because she’s sentimental about them; 
it’s the business head again. “I de- 
sire, naturally, to include the high- 
brows and please them, too. But they 
don’t fill the great 5,000-seat picture 
houses. What satisfaction is there in 
playing to empty theatres? Any pro- 
ducer who does so is an idiot. And I’m 
no idiot.” 

“One Rainy Afternoon” lives up to 
Miss Pickford’s promise: the masses 
should be delighted and if highbrows 
don’t chuckle over it they have dys- 
peptic senses of humor. The plot is 
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Miss Pickford: ‘'m No Idiot’ 


this simple: An obscure actor (Fran- 
cis Lederer) kisses a girl (Ida Lupino) 
in a movie theatre, thinking she is the 
girl he escorted. The incident has 
national repercussions. Societies are 
formed to protect womanhood. The 
actor, headlined as “The Monster,’ is 
tried and overnight is a sensation. 


+ 
OTHER OPENINGS 


SCREEN: The Case Against Mrs. Ames 
(Paramount): Although Arthur Som- 
ers Roche wrote this story three years 
ago, it closely parallels the _ recent 
Vanderbilt-Whitney legal fracas for 
custody of Mrs. Gloria Vanderbilt's 
young daughter. It is Madeleine Car- 
roll’s first American picture—her Eng- 
lish films, “I Was a Spy” and “Thirty- 
Nine Steps,” were well received here 
and the capable blond beauty deserves 
better material. Accused of the mur- 
der of her husband, Mrs. Ames is ac- 
quitted, but relatives rob her of her 
child because a cloud of guilt remains. 
She wins him back after her former 
accuser, the district attorney (George 
Brent), establishes her innocence. The 
inconclusiveness with which the mur- 
der, at the last minute, is shunted onto 
other shoulders, defies reason. 

Let’s Sing Again (RKO): The sac- 
charine drama of a reunion between an 
orphan and his long-lost father marks 
the screen debut of a new child actor, 
Bobby Breen (Eddie Cantor’s “radio 
son”), whose chief talent lies in 4 
singularly pleasant tenor voice. The 
8-year-old has been acting for five 
years, which shows in the ease with 
which he faces the camera. His re- 
semblance to Freddie Bartholomew, 
young English actor, is astonishing. 

Till We Meet Again (Paramount): 
This spy story of the World War over- 
comes the mediocrity of its plot by the 
splendid performances of Herbert Mar- 
shall, Gertrude Michael and Lionel At- 
will, and a thoroughly well-directed 
production. War is pushed aside, and it 
becomes a game of love between Op- 
posing secret service operatives. 
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J gece the most acceptable, the 
most practical and most sensible 
of Commencement gifts, the newest 
Underwood Portable...the Universal 
...Carries an appeal this year that is 
greater than ever before. It is the only 
portable typewriter selling as low as 
$49.50 that is equipped with the fa- 
mous Champion Keyboard, the key- 
board everybody interested in typing 
is talking about. 


There’s a snap and go to this new 
Underwood that is lacking in the or- 
dinary portable. It’s fast, accurate, 


Here’s the snappy, good-looking new Champion 
Keyboard that’s easier on the fingertips; develops 


durable, easy to operate and does a 
fine, clean-cut typing job. It repre- 
sents plus-values that are the direct 
result of large scale production in 
the world’s largest typewriter plant. 


See Your Underwood Dealer 


There is an Underwood Portable 
for every purse and purpose from 
$37.50 up. Easy terms if you wish. 


Call at any UNDERWOOD DEALER’S or 4 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Branch, or 
just mail the coupon. Every 
Underwood Typewriter is 


Supreme ease of operation is a characteristic of 
the Underwood. Note the new and more r 


centering and marginal scales. 


faster typing...available only on the Underwood. 
UNIVERSAL 


Underwood vx 


EQUIPPED WITH THE FAMOUS CHAMPION KEYBO4RD 


Name 


Address 


- City. 


backed by nation-wide, company- 
owned service facilities. 


Portable Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COM PANY 


Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


Complete, inelud- 
ing carrying case 


Portable Typewriter Division 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 

One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Please give me full information on Underwood Portable 
Typewriters, particularly the new Universal model. 

















Alright - Alright! 
Pil Fight in the Next 


War... but | WantMy 
Bonus NOW! 


T all started as a prank, with 

Lewis J. Gorin, Jr., Princeton 
Senior, as the ingenious instigator. 
But today it stands forth as one of 
the most amazing, most powerful 
youth movements America has 
ever witnessed! An idea that can 
produce over 30,000 enthusiastic 
members and 360 posts in less than 
six weeks obviously offers some- 
thing tangible that all men and 
women would do well to look into. 

So National Commander Gorin 
has written this remarkable little 
volume, crammed with brilliant 
satire, ironic wit and thought-pro- 
voking wisdom about the “Vet- 
erans of Future Wars.” And the 
more you read the more you be- 
come convinced that you had 
better “‘join-up,” too. For, if patri- 
otism is something that can be 
purchased, why not enjoy bonus 
money BEFORE you “suffer or 
die for your country,” in the next 
war? 

The book, together with the 
remarkable original mani- 
festo, a sprightly index, 
and 10 pungent cartoons 
by Albert M. Barbieri, 
Princeton Class of 1938, | 
is now at all bookstores 
for only $1. (Published 
by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia.) 






Only 
$] 


PATRIOTISM 
PREPAID 


By LEWIS J. GORIN, Jr. 


National Commander 
VETERANS OF FUTURE WARS 
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LEACOCK: For the Last Time He 
Says, ‘That'll Be All for Today’ 


Last week, after a dinner given in his 
honor at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Mont- 
real, Stephen B. Leacock, head of the 
Department of Political Economy at 
McGill University, made a speech: 

“This is my last lecture. I have kept 
it purposely for you—for you, my old 
pupils who have had so many from me 
in the last 35 years that one more can- 
not hurt you. The harm is already 
done, and you carry, on all the familiar 
faces which I see about me, that stamp 
which is set on all my students—an ir- 
removable look of resigned despair.” 

The 66-year-old economist and hu- 
morist ends his association with the 
Canadian university this month. He 
goes involuntarily—because Dr. Arthur 
E. Morgan, who took over McGill’s 
principalship last year, decided to en- 
force a dead-letter rule that faculty 
members over 65 years of age must re- 
tire. With Leacock the university also 
loses—for the same reason—thirteen 
other faculty members, including Dr. 
Hermann Walter, head of the German 
Department, and Dr. Alfred Stansfield, 
head of the Metallurgy Department. 

At first Leacock took the order jocu- 
larly and referred to himself and the 
other retiring professors as “The 
Senility Gang.” But as Convocation 
Day draws nearer, the prospect of his 
enforced retirement has saddened him. 

In 1876 Leacock’s parents brought 
him tothe Dominion. They worked their 
farm near Lake Simcoe, Ontario, and 
managed to send young Stephen to 
Toronto, where he studied at both Up- 
per Canada College and the University 
of Toronto. Later he went to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to get his doctorate, 
and in 1901 to McGill, where he has 
stayed despite offers of posts at Prince- 
ton, Harvard and Yale. 

For years, Leacock and McGill have 
been synonymous. Students crowded 
his political science classes, but no one 
knows whether his subject or his humor 
drew them. Even those who couldn’t 
manage to take his courses, generally 
found time to sneak into his lectures oc- 
casionally. But they took good care to 
sit in the rear: “Stevie” knew his regu- 
lar pupils and sometimes made a 
stranger the butt of his remarks. 

Nor did he hesitate to poke fun at 
faculty colleagues. To an uppish pro- 
fessor who stuck his head into one of his 
classes, Leacock called cheerily: “(Come 
in, professor, and hear a decent lecture 
for a change.” 

But good humor is not all that has 
endeared the thick-set, shaggy-haired 
economist to his pupils. He lent them 
money readily, and was always willing 
to write friends he thought might give 
them jobs. 

Leacock says he rises at daybreak. 
In Winter he breaks the ice in his wash 
basin at 5 o’clock because “nearly all 
great men who have succeeded from 
plain beginnings—John Adams, Ben- 
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ice in their water basins at 5 o'clock.” 
Besides, he adds, “if you get up and 
break a bit of ice that way it takes only 
two minutes; then you can go back to 
bed and get a real sleep.” 

Montreal knows Leacock for his giant 
strides and his shabby clothes. He has 
a gray stone house on exclusive Cote 
des Neiges Road, and a colonial farm- 
house at Orillia, Ontario, where he 
spends his Summers raising peaches 
and turkeys. In Montreal, he spends his 
afternoons at the University Club, of 
which he is one of the founders. 

Leacock has the humorist’s custom- 
ary estimate of his own worth. To those 
who gave last week’s dinner he ex. 
pressed approval that they had pre- 
sented McGill library with a set of his 
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maawes FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 
Stephen Leacock, Beloved Member of 
McGill’s Departing ‘Senility Gang’ 


works rather than Shakespeare’s: “You 
have chosen wisely. I have not only 
written more than Shakespeare, but 
what I have written is worth more. 
Shakespeare’s books can be had any- 
where for 15 cents each, while mine run 
from $1 up. And with that, gentlemen, 
I will say, as I have these 35 years, and 
now for the last time, ‘that will be ail 
for today.’ ”’ 


£ 
PITTSBURGH: Alumni Help Keep 


University on State Payroll 


A self-perpetuating board of trustees 
—decided the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture’s committee which investigated 
the University of Pittsburgh last year 
—is not apt to foster academic liberal- 
ism. 

To Chancellor John G. Bowman, Gov. 
George H. Earle conveyed this finding. 
He also made a demand: alumni must 
elect fellow-alumni to 15 of the board’s 
30 posts. Otherwise, said the State 
executive, “Pittsburgh will not receive 
one cent of State appropriation”—which 
totals at least $1,200,000. 

Last week Pitt alumni elected their 
first two trustees: Wilbur D. Hocken- 
smith, wheel and mine car manufactur- 
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er, and Norman MacLeod, advertising 
man, both local residents. 

Supporters of the chancellor’s admin- 
istration, Which has run afoul of The 
American Association of University 
Professors, crowed over the elections. 
They pointed out that two liberal candi- 
dates, sponsored by the Alumni Com- 
mittee for Progressive Pitt Trustees, 
got only 10 per cent of the votes. 


GUGGENHEIM: Sixth Million To 
Foster Growth of Knowledge 


“Have a law school on me.” 
Simon Guggenheim made a lot of 
money in copper and when he went to 
Washington in 1907 as Republican 
Senator, he left behind a flock of 
buildings he had given to Colorado col- 
leges. 

After his six-year term, Guggenheim 
—who can assay an old master just as 
expertly as he can spot a streak of 
gray copper in a chunk of silver ore— 
came to New York City to direct the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
which his father, Meyer Guggenheim, 
a Swiss immigrant, had founded. 

But he still retained his interest in 
education, and in 1925 he and his wife 
gave $3,000,000 to establish the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion. The fund, in memory of their son 
who died three years before, was to 
provide fellowships ‘to promote the ad- 
vancement and diffusion of knowledge 
and understanding, and the apprecia- 
tion of beauty, by aiding without dis- 
tinction of race, color or creed, schol- 
ars, scientists and artists of either sex.” 

Four years later the philanthropist 
and his wife gave an additional $1,000,- 
000 so the foundation could “establish 
a system of exchange fellows between 
the United States and Latin America.” 

This week the foundation received a 
third gift from its founders. Noting 
their “deep satisfaction with the truly 
notable results” achieved by the organi- 
zation in its eleven-year existence,- the 
Guggenheims added $1,000,000 to the 
assets, bringing the total to more than 
$6,000,000. 

Since its inception the foundation 
has considered 9,584 applications for 
aid and has granted $1,400,000 to 
finance 688 fellowships, the holders 
ranging in age from 22 to 65 years. 
Twenty-two per cent of the fellows had 
no college training; 13 per cent of the 
grants went to women. 

Guggenheim fellowships vary in 
duration and value according to the 
holder’s need. More than twice as 
many have been granted for research 
as for creative work. Those in biologi- 
cal sciences lead all other fields. 

The foundation prides itself on the 
achievements of fellowship holders. 
Dr. Arthur H. Compton won the Nobel 
Prize in physics in 1927; and Dr. 
Linus C. Pauling received the Lang- 
muir Prize in chemistry in 1931. Seven 
Other fellows—Bernadotte Schmitt, 
George Dillon, Harold L. Davis, Paul 
Green, Felix Morley, Robert Delaney 
and Stephen Vincent Benet—have won 
Pulitzer Prizes, 
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RAILWAY 


See your local railway ticket 
agent or travel bureau, or 
write A. J. Dickinson, Passen- 
ger Traffic Manager, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


LOSING HAIR? 


Stop Experimenting—Use Glover's 
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SECRETARIES, STENOGRAPHERS 
AND TYPISTS— 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


STENOTYPIST 


Stenotypists win today’s preferred jobs and better 
pay. Stenotype’s machine speed, accuracy and ease 
make your work faster, better, easier—and you get 
the credit. Executives welcome this machine way of 
taking dictation—faster than any man can talk. 
Stenotypy is easy to learn—easy to write—easy to 
read. We train you thoroughly at home in your spare 
time—at low cost and on easy terms. Write for inter- 
esting, free booklet, ““Stenotypy, the New Profession,” 
describing the many opportunities in Stenotypy and 
telling how you may master it successfully. 
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HBL-HBP: How the League Can 
Admonish Its Unruly Children 


Two weeks ago, with drunken blacka- 
moors swirling around his legation in 
Addis Ababa, potshooting at the pale- 
faces, United States Minister Cornelius 
van H. Engert would have traded a 
year’s pay for a few of the burly Sikhs 
guarding .the British Legation 4 miles 
away. But no messenger could wriggle 
his way alive through that gantlet of 
snipers. 

Engert glanced out at the short-wave 
transmitter. Operating on a different 
frequency, it couldn’t communicate di- 
rectly with the English outpost. But 
within a few seconds, the beleaguered 
Minister was talking to Washington, 
which talked to London, which talked to 
Sir Sidney Barton at Addis. And over 
came a convoy of the redoubtable Sikhs. 

The Addis Ababa 13,000-mile triple- 
play brought the stands to their feet. 
While the applause was still reverberat- 
ing last week, a broadcast slithered out 
over the ether from radio masts clus- 
tered at Prangins, about 12 miles from 
Geneva. It inundated no front pages, 
but the governments of 52 nations on 
five continents were listening in—globe 
coverage. Shanghai heard it. Buenos 
Aires and Ottawa twisted dials. The 
League of Nations was on the air. 

Every Saturday night HBL-HBP 
(“Radio-Nations”’) flips out bulletins to 
the Member-States, first in English, then 
French, then Spanish, telling what the 
League has been up to during the past 
week. In between broadcasts, the Secre- 
tariat fills the air with drafts of brand- 
new protocols, resolutions, vote-counts, 
decisive speeches. The Sanctions Co- 
ordination Committee gets air time to 
line up national embargoes and keep 
tabs on members’ import and export 
maneuvers. Two 20-kilowatt transmit- 
ters stand ready to waft the delegates’ 
words to Kurdistan, the Congo, or be- 
yond. 

What led the thrifty League in 1925 
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Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M, Hours 
given in Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ing, L hour later than Standard. 

SAT. (16th): Opera: The Metropolitan com- 
pany opens its Spring season with Bruna 
Castagna and Armand Tokatyan in Bizet’s 
“Carmen.”’ 2:30. NBC-Blue. (WJZ). 

SUN. (17th): French Crisis: From Paris, 
Pierre de Lanux, foreign editor of the 
Courrier des Etats-Unis, lines up the po- 
litical situation. 12:45. CBS. 

MON. (18th): Lionel Barrymore: The veteran 


footlighter lisps excerpts from the classics 
to an audience he shares with Cora Sue 
Collins and Sigmund Romberg. 9:30. NBC- 
Red (WEAF). 

TUES, (19th): Slums: Henry Ellenbogen, Dem- 
ocratic Representative from Pennsylvania, 
discusses the housing bill which he and 
Senator Wagner sponsored. 9:30. NBC- 
Blue. 

WED. (20th): Boxing: Finals of the U. S. 
Olympic team try-outs at the Chicago 
Stadium. 11:00. Mutual (WOR). 


Drama: Oscar Wilde’s epi- 
grammatic comedy of manners “Lady 
Windermere’s Fan.’ 4:30. NBC-Blue. 

FRI. (22nd): Flying Red Horse Tavern: Bea 

Lillie warbles tremulously with Lennie 

Hayton’s orchestra. 8:00. CBS. 


THURS. (2ist): 
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PROPHECIES 
Is This Wisdom Lost? 


WERE the ancients gifted with strange 
powers of foresight? Their prediction 
have startled the scientific world. Astound. 
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NEWS-WEEK 


OFFERS YOU 


MORE MONEY 


IN LESS TIME 
WITH LESS EFFORT 


Read this issue of NEWS- 
WEEK as thousands of 
others do. You will find it 
offers a service of accurate, 
thoroughly illustrated, un- 
biased news that is supplied 
by no other similar publi- 
cation. 


NEWS-WEEK fills a defi- 
nite need. 


That is why it is the fast- 
est-growing news-magazine 
in the world—and its 
readers keep renewing. 


Sell NEWS-WEEK. Let it 
make money for you easily, 
quickly. 


Write to NEWS-WEEK, 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y., for instructions 
and a free sample copy. 
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to count out 2,400,000 solid Swiss francs 
($776, 400) to rig up ‘“‘Radio-Nations” 
was the urgent need for quick contact 
with trouble-spots. Aristide Briand 
found that out. 

In the turbulent Balkans eleven years 
ago, Greek and Bulgar armies lined up 
on their respective borders and shot 
each other’s sentries. As all Europe 
held its motley breath, Monsieur Briand, 
President of the League Council, got 
pusy. From Geneva the League tele- 
graphed the belligerents to hold their 
horses. 

They did. A continental fracas blew 
over. But a few days later Briand broke 
out in a chilly sweat. He learned his 
telegrams, shunted about through in- 
tervening countries, had arrived just 30 
minutes before the zero-hour set for a 
general offensive. : 

Now, should Japanese tangle with 
Chinese, or South American republics 
talk of war, the League could pelt both 
sides with disapproving messages—di- 
rectly, instantly. 





SCIENCE 


MEETINGS: Psychiatrists Study 
Effects of High Life, Long Life 


“Since our wealth has increased and 
our navigation has been extended, we 
have ransacked all the parts of the 
globe to bring together its whole stock 
of materials for riot, luxury, and ex- 
cess.” Thus 200 years ago a British 
physician blamed high-pressure living 
for ever-increasing mental breakdowns 
and crowded insane asylums. 

Last week in St. Louis, Dr. Clarence 
0. Cheney, Columbia University psy- 
chiatrist, repeated the hoary quotation 
to 2,000 doctors attending the 92nd an- 
nual meeting of the American Psychiat- 
ric Association. He also quoted so- 
ciety addresses of 25 and 50 years ago 
which blamed the electric tension of 
modern life for the mounting toll of 
mental disease. But he disagreed with 
his predecessors. “Modern life,” he rea- 
soned, couldn’t be blamed for insanity 
ad infinitum—so he looked for other 
causes, 

In insurance company actuary tables 
he found, he believes, the reason why 
about 400,000 Americans live in insane 
asylums. From 1900 to the present, life 
expectancy has been raised ten years. 
Since old-age groups contribute the 
greatest number of insane, he attrib- 
a overcrowded institutions to longer 
ife. 

After Dr. Cheney presented his ob- 
jective observations on insanity, Drs. 
Isadore Finkelman of Northwestern 
University Medical School and Daniel 
Haffron of the Elgin (Ill.) State Hospi- 
tal looked inside the human body for 
basic causes of mental derangement. 
They concentrated on dementia prae- 
cox, most prevalent and generally the 
most disastrous form of insanity. 

This disease, which fills half the coun- 
try’s mental-case beds, generally has a 
typical case history. A shy, day-dream- 
ing, unsocial man is unable to adjust 
himself to the outside world; the strain 





becomes too great, his personality 
splits, and he retreats into an imagi- 
nary delusional world. Nijinsky, great 
Russian dancer now living in a Swiss 
sanatorium, is an outstanding example. 

Seeking physical abnormalities which 
might somehow account for this state, 
the two researchers examined 39 fe- 
male patients. In each they found an 
abnormally small flow of blood. Where 
normal human beings have in the neigh- 
borhood of 3,000 cubic centimeters of 
blood per square meter of body sur- 
face, the insane patients had only 2,609. 

Volume of circulating blood is gov- 
erned by ten factors: capillary pres- 
sure, colloid osmotic pressure, stagna- 
tion of blood current, water balance in 
tissues, basal metabolism, posture, rate 
of water absorption from intestinal 
tract, muscular tension in blood vessels, 
velocity of blood flow, and body tem- 
perature. 

Drs. Finkelman and Haffron sug- 
gested that insanity’s causative needle 
might lie in this complex haystack. 


BREATHING: Using volume of air in- 
haled, pressure and rate of respiration 
as determining features, Drs. Leon 
Saul and Franz Alexander of Chicago 
made graphic charts of breathing proc- 
esses of 300 patients. In the charts 
they found character indices: persons 
with round-topped “curves” were am- 
bitious; those with peaked charts were 
lazy, and those with hooked “curves” 
—which indicated jerky breathing—had 
thwarted aggressiveness. 


° 
SURGERY: A Doctor’s-Eye View 
Of the War Twenty Years After 


In July, 1917, a desperately tired 
World War surgeon took time out from 
patching shell-shattered skulls to make 
a diary notation: 

“What may go down in history as 
the third battle of Ypres opened today 
—zero time at 3:50 A.M... . Pouring 
cats and dogs all day—also pouring 
cold and shivering wounded, covered 
with mud and blood .. . One can’t pos- 
sibly keep up with them .. . Operating 
from 8:30 A.M. one day to 2 A.M. the 
next; 


stimulant, is not healthy. It’s an awful 
business, probably the worst possible 
training in surgery for a young man, 
and ruinous for the carefully acquired 
technique of an oldster.. .” 

That it did not ruin the carefully 
acquired technique of the diarist, Har- 
vey Williams Cushing—48 at the time 
—is attested by a number of things. 
Since that time he has been laden with 
honorary degrees from Yale, Harvard, 
Western Reserve, Cambridge, Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh, Strasbourg, Budapest, 
Berne, Amsterdam and Brussels Uni- 
versities. After age automatically re- 
tired him in 1932 as surgeon-in-chief 
at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
Boston, and as Moseley Professor of 
Medicine at Harvard, Yale installed 
him in its Sterling chair of neurology. 
Today he is recognized as the world’s 
outstanding brain surgeon. 

Two years ago, the quiet, ascetic 
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surgeon dug into his 1,000,000-word, 
nine-volume, war diary to produce a 
series of articles for The , Atlantic 
Monthly. After they appeared, he de- 
cided to make a book of them. The 
result turned up in bookshop windows 
last week—‘‘From a Surgeon’s Journal” 
(Little, Brown. $5). 

Dr. Cushing’s writing is nearly as 
good as his surgery. His masterful 
biography of his friend, Sir William 
Osler, great teacher of medicine at 
Johns Hopkins, won the Pulitzer Prize 
for biography in 1925. While the pres- 
ent rambling book is not likely to win 
prizes, it provides excellent portraits 
of the physicians who tried to turn 
the war’s “rotting men” into human 
beings. 

“The Journal” starts with the organi- 





Wartime Hospital Scene: Dr. Harvey Cushing, One of 
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him establish a working wartime hos- 
pital on the city’s sacred Common. He 
proposed that Red Cross ambulances 
pick up city traffic cases and rush 
them to the park in the center of 
Boston for emergency treatment—all 
this to publicize Base Hospital No. 5 
which he was organizing and hoped to 
attach to the British Expeditionary 
Force. Although the plan failed, Cush- 
ing got together his new unit and 
sailed back to France in May, 1917. 
Glimpses of medicine in war: 
“Sergeant of the Machine Gunners 
had almost the whole of his right 
frontal lobe blown out, with a lodged 
piece of shell, almost an inch square, 
and extensive radiating fractures, 
which meant taking off most of his 
frontal bone, including the frontal 
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© HARVEY CUSHING 


the First American Surgeons to Reach France, Operates 


zation of the Harvard Hospital unit 
which was later stationed at Neuilly, 
France. Dr. Cushing went overseas 
with this outfit in March, 1915, to help 
fill the need for brain surgeons. One 
of the diary’s most exciting passages 
concerns the attempt, with field equip- 
ment, to remove a shell fragment from 
the base of a soldier’s brain. The 
chunk of metal was so deeply em- 
bedded that a big electromagnet 
couldn’t get near enough to pull it out. 

Cushing had the point of a 6-inch 
nail rounded and let it slip slowly in- 
to the 3%4-inch-deep skull hole. Then 
he touched the magnet to the end of 
the nail and slowly withdrew his im- 
promptu instrument. No fragment 
came with it. The surgeon tried twice 
more and was about to give up. 

“IT had taken off my gloves and put 
the nail down; but then—let’s try just 
once more! So I slipped the brutal 
thing again down the track .. . Cutler 
gingerly swung the big magnet down 
and made contact. The current was 
switched on... we slowly drew out 
the nail—and there it was, the little 
fragment of rough steel hanging onto 
its tip.” 

In 1915 Cushing returned to the 
United States, preached preparedness 
and tried to persuade Bostonians to let 





sinuses—an enormous operation done 
under local anesthesia. We crawled 
home for eggs in the mess and to bed 
Ot 2sae Bum... .” 

Another: “We beat our record today 
with eight cases—all serious ones... 
It’s amusing to think that at home I 
used to regard a single major cranial 
operation as a day’s work. These 
eight averaged two hours apiece.” 

The book’s most dramatic section de- 
scribes Dr. Cushing’s operation on a 
friend: 

“Last Sunday came a letter from 
Lady Osler telling me that Revere 
(her son) was somewhere near St. 
Julien and how dreadful it would be 
should he be brought to me with a 
head wound, yet how thankful they 
would be .. . I was preparing to turn 
in at 10 last night, when came this 
shocking message: ‘Sir William Osler’s 
son seriously wounded at 47 C.C.S. 
Can Major Cushing come immediate- 
ly?’ ... It could not have been much 
worse, though there was a bare chance 
—one traversing through the upper 
abdomen, another penetrating the 
chest just above the heart, and two 
others ... Opened the abdomen about 
midnight. There had been bleeding 
from two holes... About 7 this morn- 
ing the world lost this fine boy .. .” 
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EXcLusivE: No ‘matter what the 
crime, it’s impossible just now to get 
into the Virginia State Penitentiary, 
Fifteen convicts have the measles. 

Fate: Forty years ago Mrs. Mat- 
thew Connell of Phillipsburg, N. J, 
lost her wedding ring. Mr. Connell dug 
it up recently—while planting onions, 

Lost SHEEP: Distressed by his smal] 
congregation, Dr. W. H. Evans of the 
Fairhope, Ala., Baptist Church put a 
public notice in the paper: “Lost, 
strayed or stolen: 50 Baptists. When 
last heard from they were going in all 
directions . Return them to the 
church and receive your reward.” 

Cautious: Charles Jeannette of Old 
Forge, N. Y., who became 99 last week, 
is thinking of marrying am Albany 
widow. However, “marriage is a seri- 
ous business,” he warns, “and we will 
have to talk things over some more 
before we decide.” 

INVENTORY: In Salt Lake City, 102- 
year-old Tames D. Handock comments: 
“T’ve got. 3 children—2 in Australia, 2 
in Glasg v, and 2 in Africa. The 
farther away they are, the better.” 





GeorceE F. Patcu of Lowville, N. Y., 
was buried last week. For fifteen years 
he used a coffin as a couch—“to get 
used to it.” 

Cures: Robert Milton, Blue Springs, 
Mo., farmer has hiccoughed for five 
years. Some of the cures people have 
suggested: tea made from the inner 
membrane of a chicken gizzard; pray- 
er; tighten the belt one hole; chew 
school crayon, swallow a little at a 
time; hold the ears and take nine sips 
of rain water. Milton’s hiccoughs re- 
main “just about the same.” 

REVENGE: When Billy Mattheis of 
Cornelia, Ga., had to hoe weeds in his 
backyard, the other boys refused to 
help. Billy hoed up gold coins worth 
$260. 


RESEARCH: For several months they've 
been counting bird feathers at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 
Dr. Alexander Wetmore calls the re- 
sults “amazing.” For instance: In 
Winter the average chickadee has 1,700 
feathers: in Summer, 1,400. Goldfinches 
lose 500 feathers between Winter and 
Summer. 


. . . 


Bye-Bye: Someone jacked up 2 car 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., and stole three 
wheels without disturbing James Mc- 
Kee, asleep in the back seat. 

Stirch In Time: In Mrs. Wallace 
Powell’s Washington, D. C., home some- 
one knocked over an aquarium. A glass 
chip almost cut a goldfish in two. Mrs. 
Powell threaded a needle and sewed 
up the fish “just as if I were mending 
a pair of pants.” In two days he was 
cavorting as usual. 
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In this month of May, 1936, Ford Motor Company 
completes the building of three million trucks 
and commercial cars... one-third of all that have 
been built since the beginning of the industry. 


There is no substitute for experience. Ford ex- 
perience has been twofold. In addition to advance- 
ments in methods of manufacture, Ford engineers 
have gained a first-hand knowledge of the needs 
of owners in every field of hauling and delivery 
service. They know WHAT to build, as well as HOW 
to build it. They are able to design and construct 
units with exact knowledge of requirements. . . 
to anticipate changes in operating conditions and 
even to bring about such changes. 


The 8-cylinder V-type engine, introduced by 
Ford into the commercial field, did just that. 
Bringing power to haul heavy loads at high speeds 

- - and the flexibility to cover routes quickly 
-». tt cut operating costs in all kinds of service. 


Ford V-8 Trucks and Commercial Cars have 
been proved by the past. Experience has improved 
them for the future. Find out what Ford experi- 
ence can contribute to your business. Call your 
nearest Ford dealer today and set a date for an 
‘‘on-the-job’’ test with your own loads, under 
your own operating conditions. 


FEATURES OF THE FORD V-8 TRUCK 


80-horsepower V-8 engine with full cylinder-length water- 
jackets, floating-type connecting-rod bearings, dual down- 
draft economy carburetor, and duplex intake manifold, 
exhaust valve-seat inserts, factory-set permanent valve clear- 
ances, direct-driven ignition, positive lubrication system, 
directed-flow crankcase ventilation. 


More ideal load distribution Quick-action safety brakes 
Full-floating rear axle Heavy-duty transmission 
Straddle-mounted pinion Centri-force clutch 

Full torque-tube drive Coupe-type cab of all-steel 
Free-shackled springs construction, including roof 
Durable baked-enamel finish Safety Glass throughout 


Ask your Ford dealer about the Ford Engine and Parts Exchange Plan 


Any sow 112-inch wheelbase Ford V-8 Commercial Car can be purchased for $25 a month, with usual low down-payment. Any new 131!4-inch 
or 15 -inch wheelbase Ford V-8 Truck can be purchased with the usual low down-payment on the new UCC 44% per month Finance Plans. 


ORD V-8 TRUCKS 
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hat do pou 
BOTTLED IN 


Next time you step into a liquor store or up to a 
bar look closely! 


You'll see that some whiskey bottles bear 
stamps, some RED ones, some BLUE, and others 


YELLOW. 


What do these different colored stamps mean? 


The RED stamp means that the special American 
revenue tax has been paid. The product is legal. 


whiskey in that bottle has met the drastie re- 
quirements of United States law as to full 100 
proof, as to a full four years’ aging in charred 
oak barrels, and as to freedom from the addi- 
tion of younger whiskies or spirits. 


French cognac may be bottled at 80 proof; Scotch 
whiskey at 86 proof, and Canadian whiskey may be 
bottled in bond as low as 90 proof. 


United States bottled in bond whiskey must be ab- 
solutely straight and 100 proof. 





The BLUE and YELLOW stamps 
identify the whiskey as a prod- 
uct of Canada. <a Madlanel 
But the stamp — it 
gives a gold mine of informa- 
-tion to the consumer! 
Itis the Bottled in Bond stamp 
of the United States Govern- 
ment — the only stamp which 
identifies made -in - America 
Bottled in Bond whiskey! 
And no other whiskey in the 
world has to meet such a stiff 
set of specifications! 


That 





‘stamp means the 
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Scotch whiskey may be a blend 
of a number of distillations. Ca- 
nadian law permits the addition 
up to 10 per cent of either spirits 
or younger whiskey to make up 
for evaporation during the aging 
period. United States law grants 
no such concessions! 
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The GREEN stamp is prof 
of bottled in bond whiske,. 
The National Distillers er: 
blem is your insurance © 
fine bottled in bond whiske ’ 








NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION Executive Offices: 120 Broadway, New York, N. y 








